the opinion that the Presbyterian, and Metho- 


phiet form. 


- ‘To the Editor of the Episcopal Recorder. 


he informs his readers, only * to relieve the 


avoid any i 


that -sermdn under his own signature, in the 
~ Southern Churchman and in the Episcopal Re- 


remembered, however, by both editors, that 
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Winchester, Virginia, June 13th, 1845. 
To the Edit-r of the Presbyterian. 
Dear Sir — Having been:required during the 
last‘autumn. to preach a ‘sermon on the occasion 
of the installation. of the: Rev. J. M. P. Atkin- 
son, as paster of the church in Warrenton, I 
undertook to show that he had a valid commis- 
sion to preach the gospel. In doing this, it was, 
of course, necessary to refute the views of those 
who hold that none. possess sech a commission 
except such as derive it, by an unbroken succes- 
sion, through Diocesan Bishops, from the Apos- 
tles. Ifthese views shonld be refured, it would 
follow that. the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
not the only true chureh-of Christin the United 
Siates, save she Moravian and the Popish com- 
munions, if the lutter should be admitied to de- 
serve the name. And I did venture to express 


dist, and Baptist, and Lutheran, and other de- 
nominations, were portions of the true church of 
Christ. In doing so, I expressly placed the 
Episcopal. church on as high a footing as its sis- 
ter denominations, and every Episeupalian men- 
tioned or referred to, was spoken of respectfully, 
and some of them affectionately. Some time 
ago the Rev. George Lemman, an Episcopalian 
minister im Warrenton, published strictures on 


eorder. Not content with this, he published the 
same article witli a preface signed E. N.. and a 
liminary critique, signed “I am of Paul,”’ 
tall, apparently, from the same pen, in pam- 


. Averse as I am to controversy, pained to che- 
rish unkind feelings towards any of my fellow 
men, and still more towards my fellow Christians,) 
er w awaken such towards myself in the bosoms: 
of others, | doubted at first whether I would an- 
‘swer an attack in. which “the venom of the 
shaft’? was much more conspicuons than 
vigour of the bow."’ Qn full reflection, how- 
ever, I determined to do this, chiefly because I 
deemed it proper to repel the charges of gross 
insincerity, and gross ignorance, which were 


whether on business or for pub- 
addressed to the proprietor, at Philadel- 
phia. and unless remitting money or sabsecribers, must be 


same moment of 


had grasped the beard of Amasa. I, it appears, 


in the most taunting manner brandish my sword, 


at the very same moment that I make my hollow 


cepalchurch! ‘The opposing charges neutral- 
‘ize each other, unless indeed fatuity be ascribed 


‘who thought it worth his while to send forth his 
answér io some of my positions through three 
different. channels. 
charges are groundless. [I HAVE MADE NO AT- 
TACK ON THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

tis expressly and unequivocally stated in my 
sermon, .as my Opinion, that Episcopalian minis- 


I do deny indeed that they 
possess these exclusively, or share them only 
with Papisig-and the corrupt oriental churches, 
and the pious, but small, communion of Mora. 
vians. I affirm, and attempt to prove, that they 
hold them in common with Presbyterians, Me- 
thodists, Baptists, and 6ther Protestants. 

If to be an Episcopa'ian implies necessarily a 
belief that no other Protestant church has a law- 
ful ministry, or valid ordinances. and if to argue 
against this position, is to assail Episcopacy, then 
I have made this assault. _ But if it be possible, 


church, to maintain that I am not an unwarrant- 
ed intruder into the ministry; or to set forth 
reasons why a beloved brother, about to be in- 
stalled into the pastoral office, will have all the 
necessary human authority for its discharge, then 


I shall ever be convinced that the Episcopal 
church has the only valid ministry, then there 
can be to me no choice. I must, should J still 
believe myself bound to presch the gospel, seek 
for authority to do so at the hands of the succes- 
sors of the apostles. But till then I shall deem 
it my duty on all suitable occasions, deeply as I 
feel my personal unworthiness to fill so high a 
station, to maintain the validity of my commis- 
sion to the gospel ministry. 

To the charge of insincerity in my ‘ profes- 
sions of overflowing affection for the Episcopal 
church,’’ as my Rev. reviewer is pleased to term 
them, I scarcely know how to answer. He who 
would hypocritically profess affection, would 
never hesitate, when it would serve a turn, false- 
ly to re-affirm that profession. A denial of the 
charge of insincerity would, therefore, be una- 
vailing, and to my feelings it would be degrad- 
ing. ‘There are some charges, (and that is one 
of them,) which, lik@some reptiles, a gentleman 


out pollution. 


cordial good will’? towards the Episcopal 
church, have been received by Mr. Lemmon, 
shall not provoke me to retract them, and if my 
heart be right, will not exclude even Mr. Lem- 
_mon from their scope. If he will not allow me 
to reciprocate brotherly affection with him, he 
seems determined to impose on me Seriptural 


very freely made in Mr. Lemmon’s publications } obligations of a very different kind, to love him 


Yet desirous not unnecessarily to extend the 
range of the controversy, and especially solicit- 
ous that my defence should be read by those 
who had read the charges against me, I sent my 
reply to the editors of the papers which had 
coniained the assault, and to them alone. From 
the editor of the Southern Churchman I receiv- 
ed @ private letier: “Ga language boul 
courteous and kind, bat positively declining to 
publish my article. The editor of the Recorder, 
in a civil editorial notice, announced his purpose. 
to exclude it, partly because it was, in his opi- 
nion, too long, and partly because Mr. Lem- 
mon’s * siriciures’’ were not ‘the first thing 
written on the subject.’ lt ought to have been 


those strictures, personal as they were in the 
aitack they made on me by name, were the firs! 
publication of fhat characier which had ap- 
peared. The very kindness of my language to- 
wards Episcopalians had been at once the occa- 
sion. and the pretext for charges of insince-| 
rity against myself, bitter, if not pungent. 

As the best means of self-vindication against 
these assaults, now left to me, I must endeavour 
to obtain the insertion in the Watchman of the 
South and the Presbyterian, of the article ex- 
cluded from the Southern Churchman and the 
Recorder. You will therefore oblige me by 
publishing it. lam your friend and brother in 
Christ, W. M. 


Winchester, Virginia, May 12, 1845. 

Rev. Sir—iIn your papers of the 12th and 
19th of April appeared an article under the sig- 
nature of the Rev. George emmon of Warren- 
ton, Fauquier county, commenting very freely 
on asermon which | had preached some time 
before in the Presbyterian church in that town, 
and which had been subsequently printed. Such 
communication from an anonymous. scribbler 
might have received no reply at my hands. But 
this is sent to the world under the respectable 
name of a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, of long standing. resident in my own 
state, and almost in my own neighbourhood. 

Although his communication was designed, as 


minds of his parishioners generally,’ “on the 
subject of my misstatements, **in the shortest 
and most efiectual way,” the Rev. gentleman 
has thought it necessary to publish that commu- 
nication, not only in one newspaper in Philadel- 
phia, and in another in Alexandria, but, with 
some additions, in pamphlet form also. With 
the Rev. Mr. Lemmon | have no_ personal ac- 
quaintance. I hope your readers will do me 
the justice 10 believe that Ae does not know me ; 
for as I dare not accuse him of wilful or con- 
scious misrepresentation, those who, having ne- 
ver read my sermon, should peruse his article 
under the supposition that he_ knows me, might 
suppose me to be not only grossly ignorant, but 
insincere in a degree equally fatal to my stand-| 
ing as a minister, and to my reputation as a gen- 
tleman. J am sure that you would not be wil- 
lingly accessary tothe infliction of such an in- 
jury. ‘I therefore respectfully request you to 

ublish this reply to the communication of Mr. 
Lemmon. I am encouraged tobelieve that you 
will do this, chiefly because justice requires it, 
but partly, also, because in the editorial in which 
you speak of the communication, you avow that 
dignified discussions of the distinctive princi- 
ples of Episcopacy, which are kept free both 
from ultraism and ill-nature, are always wel- 
come” to your columns. If you had intended 
lo express this welcome only to articles on one 
side of the question, | presume you would have 
selecied some other word than discussion, which, 
though it may be used in this sense, seems to 
me more apily to designate-an exhibition of both 
sides. I shall endeavour, for my own sake, to 
to which can properly be im- 
sau want of dignity, ultraism, or ill-nature.| 

our paper is read, 1 have no doubt, by hua- 
dreds, both within:and without the State of Vir- 
ginia, of Episcopalians whom I highly esteem,, 
and whose good opinion I should be deeply 
grieved to forfeit, who will never see my delonee 
unless it be spread out in the same -columns in 
which they have read Mr, l.emmon’s strictures. 

The Rev, gentleman charges me. with two of- 
fences of directly opposite character. _ I am re- 


and to pray for him. 

I may, perhaps, without incurring fresh im- 
putations, refer to some facts, many of them 
stated in my sermon, which may tend to show 
that it is possible for a man who, like the dis- 
tinguished archbishop Whately, does not believe 
in aposiolic succession, still to cherish- cordial 
good will to the Episcopal church. I will first 
inquire whether Mr. Lemmon will not allow me 
to love the true church of Christ. or what I deem 


it is to be found, even though I may not deem it 
entirely free from error. 

While neither in that discourse, norelsewhere, 
have I, for more than twenty years, disavowed or 
concealed my stronger attachmentto, and my high- 
er approbation of, the Presbyterianchurch; while 
I have on all. proper occasions expressed the 
opinion that in every important point of differ- 
ence, the latter is in the right, and of course the 
former in the wrong; I have always spoken, as 
in that sermon I spoke, of the Anglican church, 
including that portion of it of which Mr. Lem- 
mon is a minister, as a most respectable and va- 
luable branch of the church of Christ. In my 
sermon I set forth facts, with regard to the Epis- 
copal church, the truth of which Mr. Lemmon 
will not deny, any more than their tendency to 
excite respect and conciliate affection towards 
that church, in any. Christian heart. 

' Mr. Lemmon probably knows that I have a 
brother in the ministry of the Episcopal church, 
as decided in his stronger altachment to his own 
denomination, and in his higher approbation of 
it, as fT am with reference to mine, but he may 
not know that from the childhood of that brother 
there has always existed between us an aitach- 


each an affectionate interest in any body of men 
with which the other might be connected, even 
though there might be no other cause to excite 
such interest. 


strong attachment, on my part, to individuals in 
the Episcopal church, the sincerity of which my 
Rev. critic does not undertake to impugn. | 
know not the degree of Mr. Lemmon’s suscep- 
tibility of kindly affections; but I would fain 
hope that, as a Christian minister of many years 
standing, it is far greater than eis willing to 
concede to me. If in this I am right, then there 
must be something in his own heart which whis- 
pers that it is possible to love a body of Chris- 
lian men while we may think them not exclu- 
sively the church of Christ. | 

I proceed to the specific charges of error 
which Mr. Lemmon with such an air of tri- 
umph alleges against me. ‘The first is that l 
have represented, and with great confidence too, 
the setting apart of Paul, by the prophets and 
teachers of the church at Antioch for the work 
whereunto the Holy Ghost had called him and 
Barnabas, as anact by which he was introduced 
into the Apostolate. 

Mr. Lemmon not only denies this, but ques- 
tions whether ‘‘any eminent commentator or 
any commentator at all,’’ can be quoted by me, 
in favour of my views. And he feels himself 
warranted to do so, because whilst he sits al ease 
in his chair, with Henry, (whose denomination 
he has chosen to guess at, but in two attempts 
has failed, for Henry was neither an Indepen- 
dant nor a Congregationalist, but a Presbyie- 
rian,) and Scott on his right hand, and Adam 
Clarke and Barnes on his Je(t, he feels quite sa- 
lisied as to the result of the discussion. My 
own reading, the Reverend gentleman seems to 
think, could not have extended to -authors so 
profound and recondite as Scott and Henry and 
Clarke, but as Barnes is an eminent Presbyte- 
rian divine, and his commentary is of a popular 
cast, it might be supposed that I had read it.* 


tion should be distinctly stated. I have not as- 
serted that Paul was an apostle of men or by 
man, On the contrary, in the. sentence imme- 
diately preceding the passage quoted from my 
sermon by Mr. Lemmon, I affirm in terms, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ ** miraculously converted 
and called, and commissioned, and sent forth 
Paul as an Apostle.” Page 5, I add that, 


presented as professing a kindness for ithe Epis- 
copal church which do not feel, and at the 


aiming at that church'a deadly’ 
| blow. It is not the * Art thou in‘health, my bro- 
| ther?” af Joab, which is alleged against me, for 
‘| that wily Hebrew concealed his sword until he 


| professions of kindly feeling towards: the Eyis- 
‘to me, which would hardly be done by a writer 


The truth is, both the 


ters have a valid commission to preach the gos- 
pel, and full authority to administer the ordinan- 
'| ces of the church. 


REV, DR. ATKINSON'S REPLY T0 THE REV. MR. 
LEMMON 


I have not offended, and am not inconsistent. If 


The manner in which my professions of 


ment strong enough to awaken in the bosom of 


I referred in my sermon to other cases of 


It is proper before we proceed, that the ques-| 


‘when heand Barnabas were about to enter| 
upon the discharge of the Apostolic office, the 
Lord by. express revelation directed them to be 
set apart to iis performance, by the officers of 
his church on earth.” | 


consistently with kind regard to the Episcopal! 


can scarcely touch, even to throw them off, with-| 


to be such, wherever that church, or any part of, 


‘nent or obscure. 


~~ Are these statements inconsisient? Is it nol 


one thing to appoint to an office and quite an- 
other to invest with that office or inaugurate in- 
to it? Sometimes there are various steps to be 
taken, Queen Victoria or Sir Robert Peel ap- 
ints a Bishop in England, and sends to the 
ean and Chapter their congé d’elire, or au- 
thority to elect, with the name of the person to 
be chosen. ‘The chapter may elect-some-other 
to be sure, but ke would not be consecrated and 
they would incur the penalties of a premunire. 

In the truth of the case then, this female head 
of the Church appoints a bishop—but the Dean 
and chapter elect him. Even yet, though elec- 
ted, he can perform no Episcopal act, though he 
has the same right as before to do any thing 
which.a Presbyter may lawfully do. At length 
he is consecrated, and he enters upon that Epis- 
copate to which he had been a)pointed before. 
So in purown country. One body of men, if 1 
am rightly informed, a Convention, elect a bish- 
op in amEpiscopalian Diocese, and then other 
bishops, the proper functionaries, invest him 
with the office. In this country I have wm 
doubt Conventions elect to the Episcopal office 
those whom they believe Christ has called to it; 
and this is one reason why I think Bishop 
White to have ‘been a truer bishop than his 
grace of Canterbury, as I affirmed in my ser- 
mon. In this election an American convention 
signify their judgment that Christ has called the 
man to that office. If they be right in the par- 
ticular instance, then the person to'be ordained 
or consecrated bishop, is in the situation in 
which Paul stood with reference to the Apus- 
tolate, from the time that Christ called him to 
the office, until the hands of Simeon and Lucius 
and Manaen were laid on himat Antioch. The 
great difference is that those who electa bishop 
now, judge that the Lord has called him. The 
brethren at Antioch Anew infallibly that Paul 
had been called to his work. : 

To prove my proposition as to the ordination 
of Paul observe, 

1. ‘That up to this period Saul is never de- 
nominated an Apostle. 

2. Atits very eve he is spoken of as one of 
the prophets and teachers of the church of An- 
tioch, and is in point of fact named the last of 
the five. 

3. Up to this period he performs no act which 
a Presbyter might not lawfully perform. Atter- 
wards he performs acis which none but an Apos- 
tle could perform. — 

4. Up to this period Barnabas is always men- 
tioned before him; afierwards Paul, (as from 
this moment he is called) is always placed first. 

5. Before this he never exercises or claims 
Apostolic power or rank ; afterwards he always 
asserts them. 

6. Before this he is * sent” by the brethren 
in one directioun and is * brought’? by Barna- 
bas in another. It.is not recorded that Ae sends 
any one any where. Afterwards no man sends 
or brings him, except in chains, and he authori- 
latively directs the motions of others. 

Tro Mr. Lemmon’s remarks on Gal. i. 1—3, 
I think I have sufficiently replied. His view of 
Gal. ii. 6. is to my mind extraordinary, Itthus 
reads: ‘* But of those who seemed to be some- 
what, whatsoever they were it maketh no mat- 
ter to me ; God accepteth no man's person ; for 
they who seemed to be somewhat, in conference 
added nothing to me.”’ It.is this that Mr. Lem- 
mon refers to, to prove * that Paul claims to have 
been clothed from the first moment that his mas- 
ter gave him his commission with as full au- 
thority as any other of the Aposiles.”’ 

“if it proves thie, I think it must have been the 
identical text that Sterne speaks of, which would 
suitany sermon; for I cannotconceive of a pro- 
position with which it could have less to do, 
than that which Mr. Lemmon thinks it has estab- 
lished. 

Let it.be remembered that these conferences 
took place, after we all admit that Paul was in 
fact as well as of right, in possession, and n/t 
in expectancy merely, an apostle. ‘They—Were 
held after his return from the world-moving 
tour with Barnabas. ‘This is evident because it 
occurred in a visit to Jerusalem made at the ear- 
liest, fourteen years after Paul's conversion. 
Now Mr. Lemmon will not, 1 presume, place 
the disputed transaction at Antioch, at so late « 
period. Paul was then, by the consent of all 
parties, an apostle in every sense at this time, so 
that no assertion of his then existing apostolic 
character touches the question. But if it had 
not been so, he does not affirm in this text that 
in these conferences no-apostolic authority was 
conferred on him, though he might have truly 
done so, for of this he was not speaking, 
but simply maintains that no new doctrine was 
taught him. I presume even Mr. Lemmon, if 
he will examine this text again, will abandon his 
position. If not, he will probably have the 
giory of defending it, solitary and alone. 

But authorities are to be consulted! My con- 
fidence surprises Mr, Lemmon because he cannot 
find my views in Scott, or Henry, or Clarke, or 
Barnes ! 

~I do not distinctly recollect whether I exam- 


ined any commentator on the point under discus- 


sion, while | was preparing my sermon. I do 
not always seek for the opinion of others on 
questions incidentally presenting themselves in 
the preparation of a sermon, and “involving no 
nice questions.of criticism. But if I looked into 
any such wriler, it was most probably the Rev. 
Dr. Bloomfield, as I generally have his edition 
of the New Testament at hand, when I sit down 
to study that voluine. He gives, as Mr. Lem- 
mon may know, (for I will not suppose of him 


as he does of me, that his critical reading is con- 


fined to popular commentaries,) not only the ori- 
ginal text, but notes which, though brief, are 
very learned, and exhibit, on almost every ques- 
tion, the opinions of other eminent scholars be- 
sides himself. ‘Io Mr. Lemmon it is of course 
unnecessary to add that Dr. Bloomffeld is a be- 
neficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
and stands in the very first rank of British scho- 
larship. Now what will be the astonishment of 
my Fauquier neighbour when he learns that 
Dr. Bloomfield holds the same opinion that I 
do? He has supposed it impossible for me to 
show the concurrence of any commentator, emi- 
Now if the worthy brother 
will rouse himself from his comfortable, sleep- 
inviting seat, with Scott and Henry on the one 
side, and Barnes and Clarke on the other, and 
will take down from the shelves of his study his 
Bloomfield’s ‘Testament, and will turn to 13th 
Acts, he will meet with siill greater marvels. 
He will find the opinion of Bloomfield and my 
humble self on this point sustained not only by 
that of Hales and ‘Townsend, modern writers of 
eminence, but even by that of the supictous 
Hooxer! ‘The terms used by Bloomfield are, 
** that Paul and Barnabas were now set apart for 
their apostleship, to supply the vacancies in the 
original number.”” In the fact he distinctly 
concurs with the writers quoted by him, while 
he less decidedly assents to the reason they as- 
sign for it. | 

Is Dr. Bloomfield an eminent commentator ? 
Is Hooker a respectable authority ? 

But I proceed. Is old Burkitt an eminent 
commentator? He holds my opinion. See his 
explicit note Acts xiii. 1-3. Is Dr. Dewar, 
Principal of-the University of Aberdeen, worth 
attention? Heconcurs fully.t 
Whately a respectable authority? Hear him. 
*« It was by the special appointment of the Holy’ 
Spirit that Saul and Barnabas were ordained to 
the very highest office, the aposileship, not by 
the hands of other apostles, or of any person at 
JeRrusacem, but by the elders of /niioch. ‘This 


Is Archdishop} 


man ordination at all @ken place, but merely a 
special, immediate appointment of them by Di- 
vine revelation. Butthe command given was, 
Separate me....lathem go.”’ Con. of a 
Christian church, See 14. Neither the italics 
nor inverted commas in the quotation are mine. 
May I not retort the exclamation of ‘Mr. Lem- 
mon, ** One might suppose that he had read the 
popular” treatise ** of sa eminent Episcopalian” 
divine, and that divine an Archbishop ! 

But afier all, Whately is but an Irish Arch- 
bishop. What say you to one filling a See so 
important that the. egeellent Bishop Mead’s 
preaching in the pulpit belonging to it, is a fact 
of which all the Bishop's friends in Virginia are 


the mother See of Canterbury! I speak not of 
the present very respectable Primate of all Eng- 
land, but of a still more distinguished, man 
among his predecessors, the pious and learned 
Wake. If.Mr. Lemmon will examine that 
archbishop’s ** preliminary discourse of the epis- 
tle of Barnabas,’’ sec. 5, he will find that he 
Says, in speaking of Paul and Barnabas, that 
‘‘they are both mentie 

have taught much pe 
that ** for a whole year tegether; and in the thir- 
teenth chapter are numbered among the prophets 
and teachers of the ChriStian church there, verse 
2, where we read that they did Awroupysiy +5 Kugia, 
which some in a special manner interpret of the 
celebration of the holy eucharist. Here, then, 


ing that blessed sacrament, discharging the work 
of a priest, or presbyter, as we now understand 
the word. But they still wanted the apnstolical, 
or Episcopal character; by virtue of-which they 
might do that ordinarily which, as prophets, they 
could only do in extraordinary cases, and by ex- 
press direction of the Holy Spirit, viz; found 
churches, and ordain elders or bishops in every, 
place. ‘This dignity, therefore, we are told they 
now received, by the laying on of the hands of 
the other three prophets here mentioned, namely, 
Simeon Niger, Lucius of Cyrene and Manaeu. 
Acts xiii. 3. And froin henceforth, not only 
their titké was changed, (they being afterwards 
called apostles, Acis xvi. 4 and 14,) but they 
exercised another sort of power, * ordained el- 
ders in every church,” verse 23. ‘Thus was 
Barnabas, together with Paul, first. a teacher 
and a prophet, then consecrated to be a bishop, 
or an apostle ;, according to the order which our 
Lord himself had appointed, that there should 
be in his church, first, apostles; secondly, pro- 
phets; thirdly, teachers, 1 Cor. xii. 29; which 
those, therefore, would do well to consider who 
thrust themselves at once into the highest station 
and full power of the church, not allowing dis- 
tinct degrees of the same, nor, by consequence, 
successive ordinations, or consecrations to it. 
Whereas Paul, though he was called to be 
an apostle, ** not by man, but by Jesus Christ 
himself, (Galatians i,) was yet consecrated to be 
an apostle by the ordinary form of imposition 
of hands, afier he had preached in the church 
for some time before.” | 

If my Rev. critic will allow me, I must beg 
him once more to change his attitude of learned 
ease and leisure, and open one of the volumes 
at each elbow, the bare presenceof which seems 
to have exerted an influence so soothing, not to 
say narcotic. 

Perhaps when he shall have examined more 
carefully some of the venerable witnésses he 
has adduced, he may find that he has somewhat 
misconceived their testimeny. TI allude partiou- 
larly to Henry and Clarke. By his leave I will 
cross-examine one of them fur a moment; the 
substance of his answers will be found in his 
exposition of Acts xiii. 1—3. 

Q. Mr. Henry, how could you so grossly mis- 
lead the Rev. Mr. Lemmon, when he applied to 
you for information, as to your view of the pas- 
sage ? 

Ans. Indeed I am not to blame. I said ex- 
pressly that Barnabas and Saul were ordained 
on this occasion. I said too, that they were 
‘ordained as minisiers.”’ It is true that I added 
that it was not ** to the work of the ministry in 
general, but to a particular service in the minis- 
try, for they had both of them been ministers 
long before this.” Do you deny this, Mr. Que- 
rist ? 

Q. Certainly not; the text declares that at 
the date of this transaction they were prophets 
or teachers, or both. But was not Mr. Lemmon 
thereby justified in understanding you to say 
that this ordination .was a mere designation to a 
particular field of labour, without imparting pew 
powers, or inducting into a higher office? 

Ans. No indeed ; that this * particular service 
in the ministry” was the apostleship to the Gen- 
tiles, I thought I declared distinctly, when I said 
that **the work to which they were now set 
apart, was a work to which they had had a for- 
mer call, which they themselves knew the mean- 
ing of, whether others -did or not,’’ and when I 
specified particularly Acts ix, 15, and xxii, 21, 
as describing the very work % which Paul was 
called. Now no.one denies that these passages 
refer to his appointment as apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, which, of course, proves that J thought it 
was this to which they were set apart at An 
tioch. 

Q. But, Mr. Henry, as this point has been 
somewhat disputed, ought you not, in order to 
keep good Mr. Lemmon from mistaking your 
meaning, to have stated somewhere, in a very 
few words, precisely what you meant to affirm ? 

Ans. I did this very thing, to avoid the possi- 
bility of being misunderstood. 
contents prefixed to the chapter, I describe’ this 
as ‘* the solemn ordination of Barnabas and Saul, 
by Divine direction, to the ministry, to the great 
work of spreading the gospel among the nations 
about.”’ | cannot tell how the worthy recior 
failed to understand me{ 

Q. Nor [, l am sure! 

We cannot devote as much time to Dr. Clarke 
as Mr. Henry has occupied. I consider him to 
have been equally misunderstood by Mr. Lem- 
mon. Clarke says, * both their call and qualifi- 
cation”’ (Barnabas’s and Saul’s,) ** came from 
God; but he chose that they should also have 
the sanction of the church of which they had 
been members ; and therefore he said, Separate 


bound to be informed; ‘even the metropolitan,| 


xi. 26,) to 


we find them, both by téaching and administer-; 


In the table of 


** How did the Jews ordain? Not 


they put their hands on the heads of Barnabas 
and Saul, thus designating them to be the per- 
sons whom they, under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, sent to preach the gospel of Christ to the 
heathen.” It seems then, in my interpretation 
of the passage, I err in good company, and am 
not so entirely alone as Mr. Lemmon supposes. 
But I will name two others of as high autho- 
rity as Scott and Barnes in the judgment of most 
Christians, if not in that of Mr. Lemmon. 
John Calvin in his day, was considered by the 
Church of England the highest living authority 
on theological questions. 1n his commentary 
on the passage in Acts xiii. 1—3, he certainly 
sustains me. So, also, in his commentary on 
that text, Gal. i. 1, which Mr. Lemmon consi- 
ders so fatal to me. I know the difficulty of 
having Latin correctly printed in a newspaper 
office, but if I should not give the original, it 
might lead to cavil, as it was charitably and 
couiteously intimated that I did not mention the 
chapter and verse in which the ordination of 
Barnabas and Saul was related, lest some of 
my hearers” in Warrenton, ** or readers’ there 
or elsewhere, ‘‘ might turn to it, and suspect me 
of attempting to impose a gross fallacy on them.” 
I will therefore give the very words from Cal 


would have been the less remarkable had no ho- 


by the imposition of. hands.... ‘The church of 
Antioch, however, did depart from this custom ;, 


vin's commentary on that dead/y verse, which{ with enthusiastic applause, said—I came from, 


contains the sum of his answer to the same view 
now urged by Mr. Lemmon. “ Quia igitar di- 
vinitus per revelationem vocatus fuit, et deinde| 

er Spiritam Sanctam designatus ac nuncupatus 
Fait Gentium aposotlus, sequitur non fuisse in- 
troductum per homines, utcunque solennis ri- 
ius ordinationis postea accesserit. Since, there- 
fore, he had been divinely called by revela- 
tion, and then by the Holy Spirit, designated 
and proclaimed apostle of the Gentiles, it follows! 
that. he was not introduced by men, although 
the solemn right of ordination was afterwards 
added.”’ 

Luther in his commentary on Gal, ii, 7, (I 
give only the English because it is not my own 
translation, but is copied from Miles’s late edi- 
tion,) says, ** But Paul, as it is -written- in Acts 
xiii. 2, by a singular vocation, was chosen to be 
the apostle to the Gentiles.” _ In the opinion of 
Luther, then, the aposileship to the Gentiles 
was the work, spoken of in that verse, where- 
unto God had called Paul. But it was to this 
work that he and Barnabas were set apart al 
Antioch. Of course they were then and there 
set apart to the aposifeship. | 

These references I have personally verified, 
except those to ‘l’ownsend and Hales, to whose 
works I have not access. Since this article was 
begun I have procured the work of Dr. Smyth 
of Charleston, entitled ** Presbytery and not Pre- 
lacy the Scriptural and primitive polity.”’ In this 
valuable work the learned writer maintains the 
proposition which I hoid, and which Mr. Lem- 
mon so contemptuously denies. He gives a long 
list of authors by whom it is maintained, begin- 
ning with Chrysostom, and ending with Nean- 
der. Besides several of those whom I have 
quoted, hasgives us the names of Bishops Jere- 
my ‘Taylor, Beveridge and Burnett, Lord Bar- 
rington, Mr. Palmer and Dr. Pusey—Lightfoot, 
Grotius and some twenty others as agreeing 
with us in opinion. On page 175 of the work, 
Mr. Lemmon may find the list with a reference 
to the volume and page in each case. 

The examination of Mr. Lemmon's observa- 
tions as to the construction which I put on the 
act of Parliament under which the first Ameri- 
can bishops were cunsecrated, (which, long be- 
fore the publication of his article, 1 discovered 
to be erroneous, and immediately retracted as 
publicly as I could,) must form the subject of 
another number, 

The manner in which the Rev. Mr. Lemmon 
has thought proper to conduct this controversy, 
and that which I have adopted, the attentive 
readers of both our communications will at once 
perceive are widely different. I have been go- 
verned by my own taste and habits, and my con- 
ception of the tone of remark, and modes of ex- 
pression becoming a Christian gentleman, and a 
Christian minister. Mr. Lemmon, I sappose, has 
done the same, and has given to me and to others, 
who, like me, were strangers to him, not only a 
fair specimen of his modes of investigating Scrip- 
ture truth, but of his habits of taste, of feeling, 
and of language. If his friends are satisfied with 
the exhibitions, | am sure | have no right to 
complain. W. M. Arxinson. 


* From the manner in which Mr. Lemmon ex- 
presses himself, one would infer that it was a mat- 
ter of course that the annunciation of Mr. Barnes’ 
opinion, would determine mine. Does Mr. Lem- 
mon bow so implicitly to Mr. Barnes’ authority on 
every point? If so, why is he so anxious to be in- 
formed by the Editor of the Recorder as to the 
&c. of a certain answer toa certaiu work of 

rt. Barnes, whieh it seeme ia to he distributed 
gratis? Mr. Lemmon’s observation in immediate 


-buat alse, instead of the Episcopal government 


connection with the mention of Mr. Barnes’ name, 
about “new developments of, Divine truth,” and 
“that Puseyism is found elsewhere than within the 
pale of the Episcopal Church,” &c., I donot at all 
comprehend. He ought to know better than I, but 
I have never heard before that Puseyim is to be 
found “ elsewhere than within the pale of the Epis- 
copal Church.” Does Mr. Lemmon mean tocharge 
Mr. Barnes with Puseyism?! If so, I have never 
heard before of such a charge having been brought, 
and [ cannot believe it to be a just one. 

Mr. Lemmon surely will not venture to say that 

he knows that [ have brought such a charge or any 
othe, charge against Mr. Barnes! Probably on 
some Theological questions Mr. Barnesand I differ, 
but the intercourse which has taken place between 
us, slight indeed and momentary as it was, was 
courteous and kind, and [amvery sure Mr. Lem- 
mon can name no man who has ever heard me 
speak disrespectfully of Mr. Barnes. Neither my 
feelings nor my habits allow me to speak thus 
of Christian ministers, or gentlemen, from whom 
-I may happen to differ in opinion, unless in any 
particular case, faithfulness to the truth should 
compel meto it. Probably with the exception of 
the single point of the ordination at Antioch, Mr. 
Barnes and I| agree in every question presented in 
my sermon. 

t See his Body of Divinity, page 694. 


DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


We cannot withhold from our readers the 
pleasure of perusing the following speech de- 
livered by the celebrated D’Aubigneé before the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land at its late meeting. The editor of the Ed- 
inburgh Witness thus describes the appearance 


of the speaker. 

‘Ile is a tall, robust, grave-looking man in 
middle life, a noble representative, in person 
at least, of that great Gothic race which has 
so vastly increased in the world during the last 
twenty centuries, and before which, wherever it 
seities itself down, the other races of mankind 
seem gradually to retire and diminish. Hiscoun- 
tenance was singularly pleasing and manly, and 
his forehead largely developed in what phrenolo- 
gists regard as the region of the knowing or- 
-gan. He began his address. It was at once 
evident that his propunciatian was considerably 
more imperfect than that of the speaker who had 
gone before: his words were English, but nota 
few of them sounded as if they belonged to 
some foreign tongue. The first few sentences 
were short; the words were in what Swift calls 
the * little language ;’’ and nothing could be 
more artless than the collocation. Anon, how- 
ever, a strange power that riveted every listener 
was found associated with the imperfect pronun- 
ciation and the simple words. What the speak- 
er said, the hearers saw. ‘There were pictures 
in the sentences ; thoughts of large size loomed 
tall and stately through the haze of a foreign 
idiom, and now some stroke of feeling went di- 
rect to the heart, now some picturesque image 
was stampet! warm upon the imagination, how 
some profoundly philosophic remark ealled into 
activity the severer powers of the understanding, 
It needed no one to say that the speaker whose 
genius could thus triumph over difficulties which 
no common man could have overcome, was the 
greatest of living historians, a man whose mas- 
ter-work has been translated into the language 
of every Protestant country, and of which no 
fewer than five different translations already ex- 
ist in the language of our own. His speech 
fared in no degree the worse from the slight haze 
which a foreign idiom threw over it. skil- 
ful carver, that he may give the more effect to 
his“figures, roughens the ground from which 
they are projected ; and the idiom of D’Aubigné 
formed, in like manner, a roughening of the 
ground, if we may so speak, that served but to 


render more prominent the magnitude and beav-| 


ty of his thoughts. We shall attempt no sum- 
mary of his speech. Who, with one of the 
works of the masters before him, would look at 
a copy of it done in small !” 

Dr. Merte D’Avsiens, who was greeted 


** On arriving at 


Geneva, and I am in Scotland. I did not come 
from Geneva to Scotland only to see your coun- 
try, to view your Highlands, nor even to con- 
verse with your people. No, # was for quite 
other reasons. ‘Three centuries ago, a man came 
from France to our city at the foot of the Alps, 
on the border of the lake Leman, and there he 
reared the standard of truth. His name was 
John Calvin. He. published there, with a pow- 
erful voiee, that man is justified only by faith in 
the blood of the Lamb, thatin Christ Jesus no 
human tradition, no human work, no human 
succession, availeth any thing, but a new crea- 
ture; and he made of our little Geneva the bul- 
wark of truth. Some years afterwards another 
man came also across the Jura to our magnifi- 
cent country. He had been taken in the castle 
of St. Andrew’s, had made his escape out of 
that country where we are; he had been driven 
out of England and Scotland, by the rage of the 
Popish clergy, and was obliged to retire to Ge- 
neva; his name was John Knox. Then these 
two men embraced as brothers. John Knox 
shook hands with Jobn Calvin, the representa- 
tive of Scotland withthe man of Geneva. Joho 
Knox found in Calvin not only that pure. doe- 
trine which he had already received from God, 


copied from that of the Christian Church as es- 
tablished in the Roman empire, that Presbyte- 
rian system which was more conformed to the 
state of the primitive ehurch. Knox, during his 
residence in our city, studied and admired that 
sysiem; and when he came back to you, at 
Stirling, at Perth, every where, to share with his 
brethren in the common danger, and to assist 
them in the common cause, he delivered to your 
fathers what he had seen in Geneva. Well, dear 
friends and brethren, I see in this General As- 
sembly the successors of Knox and his people. 
The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland is 
before me, and I eome from Geneva to give you 
a brother’s hand, to shake hands with you. | 
know I am a very poor representative of Gene- 
va; [know Lam not worthy to bear the shoes of 
Calvin; but I have the faith of Calvin, I have 
the cause of Calvin, I have the Lord and Master 
of Calvin. Let, then, after three centuries, Ge- 
neva and Scotland shake hands together, shake 
hands in the name of the Lamb, to whom we 
belong, and who shed his blood for us, shake 
hands in the name of his exclusive dominion, 
and of the independence of his church fro 
every temporal power, shake hands in a spirit, 
not of pride, but of love, of humility, and peace, 
But, dear brethren, if we shake hands together, 
let our hands not be idle ones, let us a 
that we must be about our Father’s business, [6t, 
our hands be strengthened with all might, a6. 
cording to the glorious power of God, let its 
join together to cast down every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and so evangelize the world. 

I come to you in the name of the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, founded fifteen years ago, to 
promote the kingdom of God every where. We 
need the help of the Christian people of Scot- 
land, for we are small and weak. Placed by 
the hand of God, in the centre of Europe, sur- 
rounded with Popish darkness, we have much 
to do, and we are weak. We have worked in 
Geneva, and we maintain there the evangelical 
truth, on one side against Unitarian rationalism, 
and on the other against Papistical despotism. 
The importance of the Christian doctrine is be- 
ginning to be again felt in Geneva. Our canton 
is beeome a mixed one, and we wore assailed} 
by many Roman Catholics coming to our coun- 
try to establish themselves there. We have 
sent to them evangelists with the word of God, 
and many of them are coming over to the true 
Church of Christ. But we are acting also 
wherever we can, far and near. In Ltaly, where 
the work is specially difficult and delicate; in 
Belgium, where we have agents, two Spaniards, 
monks and priests of the army of Don Carlos, 
were recently converted in an admirable manner, 
and sent out by us to be heralds of grace. But 
our operation is specially in France: we have 
there more than eighty agents. ‘The work is 
great in the east, in the south, in the west, 
where we labour, and the priests themselves be- 
gin to feel their danger. An evangelist writes, 
I went to the school- 
house and offered Catholic Testaments to the 
masters and children; the curate happened just 
then to come in, and was consulted ; he replied 
in a most lamentable voice, * We have, it © true, 
the right to forbid the sale of these books, but it 
is too late, since unfortunately, many houses are 
already provided with them. It 1s a deplorable 
state for poor France; for since the liberty of 
the press, these miserable hawkers spread 
wherever they go, their work of ravage. In 
fifty years, if Providence does not come to our 
aid, our holy religion will be in-a sad state!’ ”’ 
We have founded-in Geneva, as you in Scotland, 
a free, orthodox, theological seminary, where 
many students, from many countries, prepare 
themselves for the ministry. Among our stu- 
dents there are Waldenses, who, all except one, 
are supported by us. I would suggest to you 
the idea to found a scholarship to maintain some 
of our students, Waldenses or others. I have 
to-day received from a lady one bundred pounds 
for that object. I don’t know her. I have seen 
her only a minute. Go and do likewise. Now, 
dear friends, what-have Scotland and Geneva, 
what has the whole Christian world to do, in 
order to get strength for the evangelization of the 
world? Are we to adhere to man, are we to 
seek, in the connexion with the State, in the 
force of civil Government, power to overcome 
Rome, and every error of the flesh, and for ac- 
complishing the victory of the gospel? I be- 
lieve, dear brethren, the time was when a 
great stress was puton the nationality of the 
churches, and now the stress is to be placed on 
the catholicity of the church. At the time 
when the Lord Jesus appeared, there were many 
national religions in the world. ‘There was a 
national religion for Greece, another for Egypt, 
another for Gaul, another for Britain ; and when 
God was manifested in the flesh, and redeemed 
His people by His blood, instead of all these 
national religions, he brought forth a universal 
one ; instead of all these national gods, one true 
and living God, instead of all these castes of 
priests, one Catholic Chureh. Well, I believe 
that a similar movement is to take place now in 
the world. I believe that the National Estab- 
ishments jare giving way every where, and that 
the true Catholic Church must arise. The 
events of the time declare it in Great Britain. 
1 know that there is a Churchof Christ, compo- 
sed of those who are called by the word of 
God, and sanctified by the Spirit. But I ask 
the question. Is Britain still in reality a Pro- 
testant State? I only look at facts, and I find 
that Britain has departed from the national pro- 
fession which she has made for the last three 
centuries. ‘I'he British people are still Protes- 
tant, good Protestanis; but the British State has 
deserted Protestantism. It does not date from 
to-day, no, nor from yestesday. It dates froma 
long time back. Long before your present Go- 
vernment has England been in this course. | 
wilinot speak about your ministry, I admire their 
talents. I would say nothing about your Go- 
vernment, I honour the King, and every power. 
I admire the talents of the ministers ; | am sur- 
prised at their energy, and at their power. But 
I desire to mark certain historical facts, which 
have a great importance in the history of mod- 
ern times. ‘J'ell me, who have protected, who 
now protect, the Waldenses? In former times, 
England, even Cromwell himself, protected 


do much for them. Who does net know the 
name of the excellent Colonel Beckwith? But 
what Protestant State protects them? England 
ne longer does so; but Prussia‘does. England, 
in virtue of treaties, was vuder certain engege- 
menis towards them. What. has-she dene to 


observe these treaties? .When Geneva, after 


having been overwhelmed by France, wasabout 
to recover her Independence, who assisted her ? 
Who restored the city of Calvin? Prussia sull. 
But, more than that, it was in a great measure 
the Greek-Catholic Empeior of Russia who ef- 


fected this; but England, Protestant England, 
remained eold in the presence of Protestant Ge- 


neva; nor did Castlereagh siretch out a hand to 
help her, Another case in point. When the 
Papacy began to stir, and was desirous of begin- 
ning its conquests, it casts its eyes, in the 

place, on Belgium. ‘The house of Ota 80 
intimately connected with your country and with 
Protestantism, was on the throne. lis fall was 
determined on. A revolution broke out. .] was 
there. 1 was four days and four nights in the 
midst of cannon-balls. and conflagrauons. The 
house of Orange was drivem away. 1 myself 
saw the two sons of; the king gallopi 
by the Boulevard. ‘The Archbishap of 
is now the real King of Belgium, although the 
Liberal party still maintain religious liberty. And 
this Romish revolution has been effected under 
the protection of France and’of Protestant Eng- 
land. J will not speak. of Madeira, I will not 
speak of Malta; but how shall I forbear speak- 
ing of Otaheite?’ For there an occurrence has 
taken place which has affected every Protestant 
heart throughout the world, but especially on 
the Continent, and, above all, in Geneva. Eng- 
land had entered into national engagemenis 
under Canning. It was hoped that England 
would fulfil them ;.. it was hoped that the touch- 
ing letters of Queen Pomare to your Queen 
Victoria would move the hearts of those in 
power. Nothing—nothing, less than nothing! 
In the sixteenth century, D’Oppede and others 
were sent to desiroy the Waldenses in their 
mountains ; in the nineteenth century, the Wal- 
denses of Otaheite have been given up to the 
D’Oppede of our time. ‘The Jesuits cast theireyes 
on the Protestant missions. They said, +4 ‘The 
mission of Otaheite is the most flourishing ; we 
must make an example, we must destroy it.’’ 
‘I'he French Government has become Lictor of 


‘ thie Pope, to execute his. judgments ; as Luther 


formerly said of Charles V. Protestant Eng- 
land, she crossed her arms, and allowed the 
Pope and his Lictor to proceed. And is not the 
existence of this Free Chureh a demonstration 
of the little love the State has for the ehurch? 
ff the State had loved the Church, the true inte- 
rests of the Established Church, would it not 
have done all in its power to preserve in: its 
bosom that living body, to keep therein those 
excellent men, who aré the glory of Scotland? 
I will not name here those who may be present 
in this General Assembly; but there are two 
names which I may pronounce; the one he- 
cause his praise is in all the churches of God, 
‘Thomas Chalmers; and the other, because he 
has gone to the house of his Father, David 
Welsh. Shali I speak of another demonstration 
of :he present state of England, the Maynooth 
Bill? 1 feel that there is much to say on both 
sides of the question. 1 feel that your Irish fel- 
low-countrymen ought to be assisied ; that they 
ought to have every civil and religious liberty. 
But the first thing in a constitutional country is 
the Constitution. ‘The first thing in a Christian 
country are the e ments which have been 
entered into before God, ‘The first inquiry 
which I made on my arrival in this country was, 
‘+ Can you procure me the oath of your Queen?” 


oath taken before God. By the side of this oath 
I read another book—the word of God. Exod. 
xx. 7-16, ** Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,” Here is the end of the 
question. A Roman Catholic member of the 
house said—** Are then 9000/, a venial sin, and 
28,000/. a morial sin?’’ Yes, yes, Mr. Shiei ; 
the violation of a holy commandment of the 
Lord our God is a mortal sin. If the Go- 
vernment persist in carrying through the May- 
nooth Bill, the first thing it has to do is 
to abolish the oath of kings and queens.-—— 
Then, when England shall have been unprotes- 
tantized, let the Maynooth Bill be brought for- 
ward. It may, perhaps, be an evil, but at least 
it will not be asin. A sin is much more to be 
dreaded than an evil. Geneva is no longer a 
Protestant country. England is no longer a 
Protestant country. ‘The greatest revolution of 
modern times is the Maynooth Bill; for this bill 
said—*‘In the world there are now no more 
Protestant States.”” ‘That is the opinion of all 
the educated men I have met with on the Con- 
tinent, whether Christians or Infidels, Protest- 
ants or Papists. What, then, is to be done, 
brethren? Some say—We must again have a 
Protestant Parliament and a Protestant Govern- 
ment. Iam not a Britishman, nor am I a poli- 
lician, I am resolved not to enter into these 
questions ; still 1 would observe, that the issue 
appears to me, at the least, to be doubiful. 
‘That you may easily have a Protestant Parlia- 
ment, I grant, but a Protestant Government 
would be a more difficult matter. I would say 
more, revérend brethren; men do not maks 
times, but times make men. It is nof Sir 
Robert Peel who has made the present time, 
but the present time has made Sir Robert Peel. 
You may perhaps get.rid of Sir Robert Peel, 
but can you get rid of the present time? ‘The 
Protestant State is disappearing; it is the na- 
tural course of things; you cannot prevent it; 
easier would it be to make the ‘Thames er the 
Tweed flow upwards to their source. What 
then is to be done? My reverend brethren, to 
save the cause of the gospel, we must seek for 
other help than that of man.. The word of 
God has spoken to us for ages+—‘‘it is better 
to trust in the Lord tham to put,confidence in 
princes.” ‘Putnot your trust in princes, nor 
in the son of man, ia whom: there is no help. 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the Lord his God.” I 
conceive that at the time of the Reformation, 
the Reformers were tempted to lean on Princes 
and on the State. Princes and Ministers of 
State were then frequently Christians of the 
greatest zeal and activity. I conceive that 
Christians looked greatly to the State whenga 
Prince of Anhalt exclaimed, on signing! the 
Evangelical Confession of Augsburg, “Rather 
forsake my subjects and my States, rather leave 
the country of my fathers, staff in hand, rather 
gain my living in cleaning the shoes of the 
foreigner, than reeeive any other doctrine than 
that which is contained in this Confession.” 
I conceive that Christians expected much from 
the State when a Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
stretching out his head towards the powerful 
Emperor Charles V., exclaimed, ‘Rather than 
have the word of the Lord taken from me, 
rather than deny my God, 4 would throw my- 
self on my knees before your Majesty, and for- 
feit my heed!” I ean conceive that Christians 
looked to the State for support, when theolo- 
gians, frightened and wavering, projected a 
union by which Protestants acknowledged the 


Minister of the Elector of Saxony, the Chaiicel- 

lor Bruck, returned: the plans and annolled it, 

by merely writing atthe bottom 

‘No, no! fur the Pope is’ the 

are now to be found the 
the crown who reject a Popi 

ting at the eortoneatid “No! for the Pope is 


them. Even now there are many British who 


Antichrist.” And yet, indeed, at the oma 
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Pope de facto, if not de jure, and that the first 
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‘false-eatholicity proceed from the depurture of 
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from them, and shall quote again, in the History 


‘(where I"remember to heave. them seen: him, ai- 
though Iwas only six years old,) crossed the 


_ “we have time to gain another.” On every side 


. of flesh. 
- the State is abandoning the Church, let|. 


 »Wefear not for the Charch, for the Lamb has 


| the world Christians will go and preach the 


* the Church is confession, and to the end of the 


_-exclusive catholicity ; but an universal, a catho- 


ditions have undergone no change, have re- 
‘ geived no additions, like those of the Romish 


the relation of each Christian to Christ depends 


102 


the Reformation, Christians wets award: that 


they not to. on Sue, .on 
Princes, but solely God. ‘The 
letters of Luther on ‘this subj boufid- with 
words of the greatest energy. 1 heve quote: 


of the Reformation. 
—{ 


| snow that we may differ on 
i, but T ex 


‘Saw The Maynooth Bill ie a bill of divorce 
‘which the Church sends to the Siate. During three 


‘contgries, Protestantism expected much from its 
swnton-with the State—it has now no longer any 


-thing’to expect from it. I would: not“advance| 


‘abstrect principles of Voluntaryism,—that is by 
‘DO means my business ; Fwill not even eay that 
‘the Church ought to separate itself from the 
‘State; butl assert an historical—an importani— 
an all-important fact,which will have a great 
‘meaning ia ‘modern history—namely, thai the 
Srate'is disconnecting itself from the Charch. 
-Modévaior, the battle which the Church was en- 
aged in with the forces of the State is lost. Bui 
in Wattle, if one corps of an army be defeated, 
‘the al immediately brings forward another. 
-At-Mearengo, when the First Consul, Bonaparte, 


marched an immense force by Geneva 


great St. Bernard, and, with his army, fell on 
the rear‘of'the Austrians, he was, in the first in- 
stance, in this memorable dey; completely beat- 
‘enj and the Austrian General Melus, returning 
‘wr Alessandria; conimuniecated ‘his victory to all 


‘the Couris of Eurepe.. But Bonaparte had re-| 


‘called, with all expedition, General Desaix 
(who had only jest returned from Egypt,) who 
‘was almost ata day’s march from him, looking 
for the°enemy in another direction. Desaix 
arrived at three s’clock in the. afternoon, at the 
timé when the French were falling back on every 
‘side. A vouncil of war was on the field of 
‘battle. Ail spoke of retreating, — Bonaparte alone 
anxious to renew the battle—they waited 
for the counsel of Desaix. Desaix looked all 
sroind him:—* The battle is lost,’ said he. 
He then drew out his watch, and added—** but 
‘we have time to win another ;” and before sun- 
‘set one of the most important victories of. mo- 
Aimes was gained. Reverend brethren, 
when I see here tha®?the Maynooth Bill is goin 

‘on in the councils of this great sittch—when | 
see many other transactions—I am very near 
to suy the same :—** The -battle is lost—but—| 


the state is retiring, running away from the bat- 
ale ofthe Lord. -Charch of God, come forward! 
Let as, as David. going forth against Goliath, 
cast away the helmet of brass and the coat of 
mail, and take our staff in our hand and five 
‘stones, and say-to Rome, ** Thou comest to me 
with.'a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield; but come to thee in the name of the 
‘Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel.”’ 
Is may be good for the Christian to be de- 
prived of the strength of the State--of the arm 


the Charch rise up with power. ‘The vocation 
of the Church is to assemble all the nations of 
the World in one family. Her duty is to bring 
again in one body the members who are at pre- 
seut separated and isolated every where on the 
earth. Now, the moment, the decisive mo- 
ment is come for that great work. ‘The Chris- 
tian Church must now call ali those whom the 
‘amb has redeemed to God, **out of every 
kindred, and’ tongue, and people, and nation.” 
Bat tow can the Christian Church bring the 
whole world to that essential unity, if her own 
family circle be troubled by so many divisions 7 


overcome: ‘The victory ofthe Lamb is the vic- 
sory of the Church. No power is able to pluck 
it oupof his hand. Butthe Choreh must seek 
rious duties. ‘The first duty of the Church is 
mission, evangelical mission; and to the end of 


gospel. to every creature. ‘The second daty of 


world Christians shail confess Christ before men. 
But the third daty of the Chureh is communion, 
—eatholic communion; and if there is unity in 
‘some points among all Christian confessions, are 
‘there not only also diversities, but contradic- 
tions? Here is agreat weakness in the. body 
of the Church. ‘The task I propose, then, to 
the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland is, to 
try to restore the Catholicity of the Church. I! 
-place that work before this Assembly. But let 
us ‘well understand the matter. ‘Ihe catholicity 
which ivto be restored is not a sectarian, an 


‘Jie eatholicity. ‘There are many sectarian ca- 
tholicities, which we must first put aside. ‘The 
first coines from the East, and is that of the 
‘Greek Church. ‘The Greeks say that their tra- 


Charch ; therefore they call themselves the Or- 
thodox Church, and look on every other peo- 
ple as schismatics. ‘The second exclusive ca- 
tholicity is from Rome; it is the second only, 
-not the first; and never did a more sectarian 
epirit assume the name of Catholic. The third 
sectarian eatholicity is from Oxford. 1 under- 
stand there is a smail sectorian party even in this 
‘country which calls itself the Catholic Church 
in Scotland. I fear that this sectarian, Tracta- 
‘rian catholicity, with all its errors, heresies, and 
-mummeries, will be created again and again, as 
Jong as the English High Church makes so much 
‘of what they gail. apustolical succession and 
episcopal ordination—dogmas unknown in its 
‘articles. I might-still speak of tH® exclusive 
eatholicity maintained by some strict Lutherans, 
—by Swedenborg, with his New Jerusalem, 
and by some other small sects—all of which, 
like-the Greek and the Roman, maintain an ex- 
elusive catholicity, and say— We have the 
But let this suffice. ‘The 
cause of this exterior catholicity is every where 
the same. ‘T'nat the Church must be one, is ad- 
mitted by all. Punt when unity does not consist 
in vitality, it must be in formality. Every 
w sectarian’. catholicity proceeds from the 
‘deficiency of the. Spirit of Christ in the body of 
the Chareh—ftom the want of love, of faith, of 
hopein a word, of vitality. Well; if the 


the Spirit, the trae catholicity must. proceed 
from the return of that same Spirit to the body 
of the-Ghurch., The notion of the Church, ac- 
cording to the: Greek, the Roman, the ‘I'racta- 
rian, is, that the Church is first exterior, and 
then, perhaps, interiur. ‘The notion we main- 
‘tain ‘is, that the Church is first interior, and af- 
terwards exterior. . ‘he false catholic says— 


‘on his relation to.the Church, ‘The true catho- 
‘lie says—the relation of each Christian to the 
‘Chureh depends on his relation to Christ. ‘The 
principal of the sectarian catholicity is—the 
‘Church, the visible hierarchy ; the principle of 
the'true catholicity is—Christ the Son of the 
living God. Every Christian who believes tha’ 
the word of God is become flesh, believes also 
that this word"is ever really present in his body, 
which is the Church, But the Church is his 
body, only if his Spirit:lives in it. When the 
Spirieie gone then that body becomes a corpse, 
‘and Christ maintains elsewhere his Church--- 
for it can never die. The great means of effee- 
‘ting the unity and catholicity of the Church, is, 
then, to have life in it. 
In the last assembly of Swiss ministers in St. 
‘Gall, I made a proposal for the manifestation of 
the spiritual unity of all Protestants. It was 
well-received by many; but I have little hope 
of suceess at present; at least, little hope from 


- will look with defiance on every attempt of the 


‘the members of the body, to be found only un- 


of the chureh coming forth with devotedness 


in thechurch? I leave it to the consideration of 
‘My proposition of St. Gall has been sent to the 


‘committee of the Assembly ; and this committee 
-will report in Zurich in the month of August, 1 


- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


cles Ao the nity of the evangelical body have| 


been mentioned to me by people of every kind. 
lst, The connection of the Protestant churches 
With. the States of their respective couniries. 
‘There may be among the pastors and the mem- 
bers of the churches men desiring the restora- 
tion of the true Christian catholicity ; but the 

say, the Government will never allow that. 11 


-church to be united with other churches ; and 
the State being a part of the church, that union 
would be ‘impossible without a union of the dif- 
ferent’States. ‘That is the first obstacle, here is 
the second, [here reference was maile to a paper 
in French against religious liberty in the Can- 
ton de Vand] namely, the dead state of Protest- 
ant chutrhes, The national Protestant churches 
of the continent are generally dead; some of 
them even are in a deplorable state of infidelity. 
Now, for all tw confess a common faith, this 
common faith must be framed; and if all the 
dry bones shallicome together, bone to his bune, 


the Lord must cause breath to enter into them,|- 


that they may live. If the bones remain dry, 
they shaft be for ever scattered in the world. 
Weil, then, dear friends, the church needs two 
things to recover her old primitive catholicity ; 
the first.is liberty ; the second is life, the life of 
the true faith. Every Christian on the conti-| 
nent, or in this country, must work, that tLe 
church may fulfil her duty, not only as to 
mission, nor only as to confessions, but aleo 
as to communion and unity. But it is very 
desirable that there may be a special engine for 
that great work of Christian union. Now, my 
petiuon to this GeneralAssembly is, that you. 
may he this engine. ‘Theengine must necessa 
rily have the qualities required for the accom- 
plishing of the work itself. Well, the liberty.) 
the independence of the church from all secular| 
interference, the acknowledgment of the crown 
of Christ as the only Head, the firm decision o 


der this one cclestial Head, these qualities 1 find 
among you... Yes, they are the cause of your 
existence, the reason of your meeting together. 
You are the Free Cuurcn. As to the life of 
the trath, I-know that the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, after a long decay of Moderatism, 
is come back to the truth of Knox, of Calvin, 
of Paul, of Christ. ‘There is among you no 
Socinianism, no Arianism, no Pelagianism, no 
Arminianism. You confess Christ, God in the 
flesh—Christ, all in all. And when I see minis- 
ters leaving their houses, their livings, their old 
churches, to obey their conscience, I say— 
* There is life there !"" When I see members 


and joy, bringing an oblation for the Lord of 
jewels, of gold, chains and bracelets, rings, ear- 
rings and tablets, 1 say—** ‘There is life there !”’ 
What, then, is to be done to restore communion 


the wise among you. I will only say one thing. 


expect little from my proposal. But if the Free 
Church were to take it up, something, perhaps, 
Would be done for the cause of God. ‘The President 
of the committee and of the Assembly is the An- 
tistes, the Moderator of the Church of Zurich, 
the excellent Fusili: not only is he a Christian. 
but a warm interest for the Free Church of 
Scotland was expressed in one of the last Sy- 
nodical speeches, by that man who now sits in 
the chair of Zwingli and Bullinger. 

Now, my dear friends, [ must conclude ; and 
in concluding, I repeat what I mentioned first, 
that Knox and Calvin have joined hands. Yes, 
dear brethren, we are one. We sing the same 
song to the Lamb. We have one spirit, one 
Lord, one God. Let us unite our hands. ‘The 
Chureh of Scotland and the Church of Geneva 
have been in the same cradle. Scotland and 
Geneva are twin-sisters. Let us remember the 
time of our infancy, nor forget that the perfec- 

i istion chorawter ia. thal we 
seek to be as little children. ‘Ihe faithful testi- 
mony given to the word of God is not enough. 
This is a lesson which I am obliged to tell my- 
self every day. Itis by vital union with Him 
whom that word sets forth to us, it is by being} 
crucified with Christ, and Christ living in us, 
and not only by the work of commitiees, and 
of Assemblies, that we shall have the victory 
over ourselves and over the world. QO! let us 
be little children, in humility, in sweetness, in 
peace, embracing, in the true principles of catho- 
licity, every member of Christ in whom His like- 
ness can beseen. Butif I say, let us be like chil- 
dren, I will say, also, let us be like men. Let 
Scotland and Geneva, let the whole evangelical 
Christianity, unite in Christ to conquer the world. 
Then we might be expected to act more faith- 
fully, more powerfully. Is there nothing that 
hinders the communication of the truth, the pro- 
gress of the glorious kingdom of peace? Let 
us se@ what Rome is doing ; every where mis- 
sionaries, emissaries, and agents appear. Let 
us try to diffuse every where vitali'y and reli- 
gious liberty : that will bring catholicity. 

1 finish where I began. Help us to send 
evangelists, help us to send colporteurs, help us 
to send the Bible. ‘The great battle now to be 
fought is the same which was fought in the 
country three. centuries ago. When, in the 
year 1539, Forrest was led in Scotland to be- 
come a martyr, the Bishop of Dunkeld told him, 
‘If you know a good epistle, or a good gospel, 
to maintain the rights of the holy church, I al- 
low you to preach on it.” Forsest answered, 
‘‘IT know the Old and the New Testament, but 
I can find in them no bad epistle nor a bad gos- 
pel.’’ ** And I,” answered the Bishop—* thanks 
to God—I have lived many years without know. 
ing the Old or the New Testaments ; I am quite 
satisfied with the Pontifical and the Breviary.” 
Dear friends of Scotland, you have no more 
among you that question, that strife between the 
Pontifical and the Breviary on one side, and the 
Bible on the other. But that is the question, 
that is the strife, we have now on the Continent. 
Well, will you no more fight that battle? Will 
you not do what your ancestors have done? 
Will you not help us to elevate the eternal 
word of the living God above the Pontifical and 
the Breviary? Will you let us alone? O 
Christian brethren of Scotland, the moment is 
arrived for a great Christian union against the 
great Roman league, a Christian union of every 
people, every language, every denomination. 
Let us all form in Christ one alliance, one army, 
one nation, the nation of Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and to whom belong blessing, and 
honour, and power ! 


— 4 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


A paper called the Whitehall Chronicle is 
exceedingly severe on all persons who go to 
sleep in church. We have rarely seen more 
epithets applied to offenders than the editor has 
indulged in towards those who offend in that 
way. We have nothing to say in favour of the 
practice, and hope that no one will defend it; 
but sleep, bad as it is in church, is not much 
worse than that which produces it. A sleepy 
person very seldom goes to sleep at a town 
meeting. ‘The speakers at such a place seldom 
make such addresses as induce drowsiness. ‘I'he 
importance of the subject on which they speak. 
the interest which they have in the result, and 
the interest which they contrive to awaken with 
the audience, in the matter at issue, all forbid 
sleep. Should not the importance of the subject 
which the preacher handles awaken zeal in him 
and enable him to excite interest in the audience ? 
Sleeping in church is certainly rather disrespect- 
ful to the place and its purpose; but men do not 
sleep when their feelings are much excited, their 
fears awakened, or their good taste sirongly 
appealed to, Let us have awaking discourses. 


man,” we must obtain it from God, I have 
spoken on that subject with many, and listened 
40 the objections. have spoken with - people 
of Church principles,.and with people 

‘Established, and even of Erastian principles, for 


‘L have friends among them all; and two 


and we shall have wakeful congregations. Per- 
haps, however, the sleepers may find out tha! 
they really have an interest in keeping awake, 
whatever may be the manner of the preacher ; 


f| resyected by a large portion of the citizens o 


following expression of sentiment. 


| gentleman, after a life go successfully spent in 


 sustentation fund, or the fund for the support 


and that (hey may be held accountable for one 
own faulte.—Onited States Gazette. 
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BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

A special meeting of the Board of Missions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, will be held in the Mission rooms, No. 
29 Sansom street, Philadelphia, on Monday, the 


of deep, and general in‘erest to the cause, will 
be brought before that meeting, the members of 
the Board generally, in Philadelphia and else- 
where, so far as is practicable, are earnestly so- 
licited to attend. i 

By order of the Board. 
Wittiam A. McDowe tt, Cor. See'y. 


Rerurnep Missronany.— The Rev. Eli 
Smith, missionary at Beiroot, Turkey, arrived 
at New York, on the 23d inst., in: the ship H, 
Hudson, from London. 


— 


Deatu or a CrercymMan.— We notice the 
following item in the papers. We believe Mr. 
Graham was in connection with the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

‘© On the 12th inst., the Rev. James Graham, 
of bed Penasylvania, wasthrown from 
his horse, which took, frighy from hia hoisting 
an umbrella, and was so badly injured that he 
has since died. Mr. Graham was about seven. 
ty years of age, and was well known and highly 


Allegheny county. 


| 


Dr. Wyire.—Our venerable and highly es- 
teemed friend Dr. Wylie, to whom we are per- 
sonally under many obligations, has resigned his 
his post of Vice-Provost of the Umiversity of 
Pennsylvania. This gentleman, distinguished 
alike by his learning and social qualities, has 
spent his life in laborious works of usefulness, 
under the pressure of which very few men could| 
have sustained themselves. With a mind of 
great activity, and a frame of unusual vigour, 
he has most ably served his generation as a 
preacher of the gospel andan instructer of youth. 
We need not say that we cordially unite in the 


“Ata meeting of the students of the Colle- 
giate Department of the University of Pennsy|- 
vania, held in the chapel, June 14th, Philip 
Peliz, chairman, and Henry Wharton, Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted : 


Whereas, the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D.,| 


has resigned the office of Vive Provost of the 
Uniyersity. and as his connection with the Uni- 
versity as Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages will close with the present collegiate 
year, we, the sindents of the University of Penn- 
sylvania embrace this opportunity of expressing 
our feelings upon our separation from one who 
has been engaged in teaching for nearly half a 
century. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That in the retirement of Dr, Wy- 
lie we not only lose the services of an able and 
experienced preceptor, but of a friend who has 
ever manifested the most anxious. care for the 
student’s welfare, and in our intercourse with 
whom we have ever recognized the most assid. 
uous devotion to the best interests of every indi- 
vidual enjoying his instructions. 

Resolved, That as the reverend and venerable 


the cause of education, and a connection with 
this institution so long and useful, retires from 
his labours, we do sincerely hope that he may 
enjoy that high reward—the consciousness of 
having spent a long life of eminent usefulness— 
while we trust that the evening of his days may 
be continually gladdened with the hope of hear. 
ing from Him whom he has served, the com- 
mendation, ** Well done thou good and faithful 
servant,”’ 

Resolved, Since many of the graduates of the 
University, who have received the instructions 
of Dr. Wylie, have expressed a desire to co-ope- 
rate witli us in manifesting our esteem fur him 
by some suitable testimonial, that when this 
meeting adjourns, we adjourn to meet with the 
graduates at such time as may be fixed for that 
purpose, 


30th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M. As sultjects| 


being the judges.” 


Jalsely asserts that he preached in the 10th 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the meet- 
ing now held, be transmitted to Dr. Wylie, and 
that they be published.” 


Funerat Honours.—Nothing has occurred 
for many years in our country so imposing as 
the funeral honours paid to the memory of the 
late Ex-President Jackson. 


Free Caurcu or Scortanp.—The General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scuotland con- 
vened on the 22d of May last, and unanimously 
elected the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane moderator. 
Our Scotch papers do not bring the proceedings 
down to the time of adjournment. Although 
much business was transacted of a nature deep- 
ly interesting to the Free Church, yet there was 
little of general interest. Several foreign de- 
legates were present, among whom were Mr. 
Monod of France, and Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, 
both of whom delivered addresses which excited] 
much interest in the Assembly. The address 
of the latter we lay before our readers, per- 
suaded that the many readers of his History of 
the Reformation, will be gratified by a perusal 
of his speech delivered under such peculiar cir-| 
cumstances. The Reports on the different 
schemes of the church evince no abatement of 
zeal in the Free Church, and contrast singu- 
larly with the limited efforts of the state-ridden 
establishment. Besides the collections for the 
church-building, sustentation, and other funds, 
there have been collected during the last year, 
for the religious schemes of the church, up- 
wards of four hundred thousand dollars! With 
such a spirit the Free Church must prosper. 

The report on the erection of churches is 
cheering ina high degree, and exhibits what 
may be done by a church when the proper spi 
rit is awakened. Five hundred and thirty 
churches have already been erected, and seventy 
more are in course of being erected, and the 
sum expended for this purpose amounts to one 
million four hundred thousand dollars! Such 
results as these could scarcely have been anti- 
cipated in the very brief period during which 
the Free Church has been acting on the volun- 
tary principle. 

During the year there was collected for the 


of pastors, the sum of three hundred and nine-| 
ty thousand dollars! When it is recollected 
that at the period of the organization of the 
Fiee Church it had not only to stem the power- 


meet with success, and that all who can com- 


| country have been lost through the negligence 


may well awaken solicitude in every parent’s 


ful influence of a government aristocracy, and 
a wide-spread prejudice excited through their 
means, but that they became dependent for suc- 
cess on the liberality of a community which 


blishment, had never beea accustomed to exert 
themselves for the erection of churches, or the 
support of the ministry, the success which has 
attended their exertions bas been remarkable,| 
if not unprecedented. A >enignant Providence 
has smiled on them, and should their churches 
partake as largely in the gifts of the Spirit of 
Goi as they have in those of his providence, 
the Free Church of Scotand will be one of the 
most glorious branches d the Church of Christ 
on the face of the earth, The secret of this 
success has been in enlisiing the hearts of the 
people at large, and could the members of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country be awak- 
ened in a similar manner, similar results would 
follow, and our various schemes of benevolence 
would reeeive a new and powerful impulse. 


Tue Marriace Qumstion.—A writer in the| 
‘Banner of the Cross thus reviews the decision 


of the General Assembly in the McQueen case. 

** May I remark, did the disciplined one deny 
the fact alleged againsthim? Certainly not. 
Did he acknowledge his guilt? Certainly not; 
for he has not repudiated his wife. And yet 
we are told, * the ends of discipline are attain- 
ed/”” Assuredly, ovr separated brethron are 


behind the epirit of the age in pare justice, ex-|. 


act morality, refined iy, and incompara- 
ble wisdom. Let them reconsider, and the offen- 
der must be suspended for ever; or else, he 
must put away his wife. ‘This is the only alter- 
native—certain divines, and laymen, and editors, 


Dr. Wotrr.—The “ Banner of the Cross” 
confirms our conjecture that the reordination of 
Dr. Wolff in England was only the ceremony 
of removing him one step higher on the ecclesi- 
astical ladder—that is, he was first adeacon, and 
is now a priest, not in the New Testament, but 
in the Episcopal sense, We refer the Banner 
for an answer to his query, to Professor Thorn- 
well’s speech, and to the debates in the General 
Assembly. 


— 


Beware.—We understand that a person who 
assumes the clerical character is at the present 
time soliciting funds in the city of Baltimore, 
for the purpose of assisting a number of Scotch 
families who, he says, have been “ burnt out” 
in the city of New York. The individual is in 
all probability an impostor, as he exhibits certi- 
ficates from clerical gentlemen, which are of 
doubtful genuineness, and especially as he 


Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, and took up 
a collection for the above object amounting to 
four hundred dollars, This caution is given 
that the benevolent may not be imposed on. 


— 


Retics or tHe Past.—The Presbytery of 
Ohio have appointed the Rev. Robert Patterson 
a committee to collect and prepare for publica- 
tion, 

‘¢ Reminiscences, narratives, good anecdotes. 
and other documents, which mav furnish the 
means of a true and instructive history of the 
first settlement, labours, and success of Presby- 
lerian ministers in Western Pennsylvania, who 
were the Pioneers of the gospel, and whose me- 
mory is stitt dear to a few survivors, and to ma- 
ny of the descendants of the families, where 
these godly men spent and ended their useful 
lives. And withsuch materials respecting the 
ministers, to collect, also, a brief account of the 
congregations in which they were setiled, viz: 
the name, the time when first formed, number of 
members, .increase, changes, present state, &c., 
&c. But, especially an account of the labours, 
preaching, catechising, visiting, and other efforts 
and exercises, in the faithful discharge of their 
duties, by these devoted servants of the Lord. 
‘The names particularly in view are, Rev. Messrs. 
Power, McMillan, Smith, Dodd, Finley, Clarke, 
Patterson and Porter, (to which may be added, 
Rev. Matthew Henderson of Chartiers Congre- 
gation, and Rev. John Anderson of Mill Creek, 
Associate Presbyterian clergymen of godly cha- 
racter, and contemporaries of the above named 
ministers. )"’ 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Patterson may 


municate the necessary information will do it 
promptly. Many important facts illustrative of 
the early history of Presbyterianism in this 


of those who have preceded us, but still it is 
hoped there are many fragments which may be 
gathered. We recommend some similar measure 
to the Presbyteriesin other sections of thechurch. 


Jovenite Depraviry.—Several remarkuble 
cases of juvenile depravity have recently been 
disclosed in New York and Philadelphia, which 


bosom, The truth is, that instances of almost 
veteran vice in young persons are common 
in our large cities, and unless a remedy is 
provided, the next generation will be worse 
than the present, which is certainy bad enough. 
We have no doubt that this precocity in 
vice is chiefly attributable to the want of 
due parental restraint. While mere children 
are permitted to choose their own company, to 
assert a proud independence of parental con. 
trol, to resort where they please, and espe- 
cially when, instead of being at home conning 
their lessons, they are suffered to spend their 
evenings in the worst places and in the worst 
company, what other result can be anticipated 
than their total ruin? It would be no less than 
a miracle if their morals were not corrupted 
under such circumstances, and their families 
pained and disgraced. If parents lose their 
power of control over their children, it is, in 
most cases, their own fault. They have the 
power in the first inst&nce, and it is only by vo- 
luntary and indiscreet compliance and relaxa- 
tion, that they lose it. A horse which human 
strength cannot arrest when in full career, might 
easily have been controlled by a uniformly tight 
rein. Children dislike restraint, and early 
evince their disposition to cast it aside. This 
is the critical point where parental firmness 
may avail much. Decision in resisting coaxing 
entreaties and dogged sullenness may teach the 
youth that he has a superior to whom he must 
render obedience. If, on the contrary, parents, 
through indolence or listlessness, will suffer their 
children to have their own will and way, they 
may, with great certainty, calculate that before 
long they will reap a harvest of sorrow. Let 
parents, while uniformly affectionate to their 
children, learn to say “‘No” on proper occasions, 
and adhere to their resolution; let them watch 


spend every hour, and who are their associates : 
let them be peremptory in denying them every 
improper gratification; let them be 


their children carefully, and know how they 


and strictly impartial in their discipline; le 
them undeviatingly maintain their own judg- 
ment in opposition to the wishes and whims of 
their children; and, in addition to all this, let 
them inculcate religious principles and ask the 
divine blessing, and they may confidently ex- 
pect that their children will grow up to respect- 
ability and usefulness, and will bless them and 
revere their memory for their judicious strict- 
ness. 


— 


A New Psat» Boox.—Dr. Beman has pre- 
pared a new book of Psalms and Hymns which 
he is actively engaged in introducing into va- 
rious Churches. It is singular, if we mistake 
not, that Dr. Bacon of New Haven, as reported 
in the New York Observer, in comment ng on 
the merits of this new publication, before the} 
General Association of Connecticut, at its last 
meeting, should urge against it the following 


objections. 

« Of the theology of these books, he would 
say a word. Many hymns on total depravity, 
aud which have tong been dear to the churches, 
as those beginning ** Great king of glory and of 
grace,” * Backward with humble shame we 
look,” ‘Sin, like a venomous disease,” and 
‘¢ Sin hath a thousand treacherous arts,”’ ‘are all 
omitted in Dr. Beman’s book; and so are the 
versions of that part of the 51st Psalm referring 
to man’s being born in sin—all omitted, proba- 
bly out of deference to the supposed views and 
tastes of those for whom the book was prepared, 
who are New-school men. Now, said Dr. Ba- 
con, I am called a New-School man, but I would 
not have that verse left out, for omitting it is 
giving up the question to the Old-school men ; 
and I think Dr. Beman has given it up; for if 
Dr. Watts taught Old-school doctrine, in his ver- 
sion of the 51st Psalm, then David taught Old- 
school doctrine, and if we leave it out we ad- 
mit that the Bible is Old-school! He pointed 
out other instances in which omissions or alte- 
rations had been made by Dr. Beman, for rea- 
sons he was unable to discover, unless there 
were recondite thelogical objections which he 
could not understand.” 


SUPERSTITION IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—It is to be feared that “the march of 
mind,” or even the boasted progress of civilization 
in this age, is much overrated. ‘The perusal of 
the following incident, which occurred lately at 
Warwick, in England, shows a deplorable state 
of ignorance and superstition among the popu- 
lace, and of culpable connivance on the part of 
the public authorities. We doubt whether such 
a proceeding would be desired by the one, 
or allowed by the other, in any place in 
the United States. A young man was -hang- 
ed in front-of the jail, for the murder of his 
father’s servar#. ‘* [The crowd amounted to 


five or six thousand, who seemed to view the} 


whole scene as a holiday amusement, and vied 
with each other in low and coarse jests; but the 
most disgusting part of the ceremony was the 
presence of nearly a dozen women, who were 
stationed about the gate wai'ing the execution 
of the unfortunate man, in order that they 
might be permitted to rub their diseased necks, 
with the hand of the corpse; and, under the 
influence of an old practice, they were indulged 
in their superstitious ceremony ; for the body 
of the man was scarcely cold when they were 
admitted on the very gallows, and the execu- 
tioner, according to custom, allowed them to 
rub their wens with the culprit’s hand.. There 
was one child, about seven or eight years of age, 
whom we noticed subjected to this revolting 
treatment. The poor little creature was ob- 
served to recoil from the contact with the hand 
of the dead.” 


— 


Temrerance.—The ladies of Philadelphia 
have made arrangements to petition the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for the passage of a law 
which will give to each township and ward in 
the State an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on the propriety of lincensing taverns| 
for the sale of ardent spirits. ‘The following 
are the resolutions adopted by them: 

1. Resolved, ‘That a committee of three ladies 
be appointed to confer with proper advisers for 
the purpose of having petitions drawn up to be 
presented to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of this State, praying for the passage 
of a law, submitting to each township, ward, 
borough and county in the State, the duty of de- 
ciding by a popular vote, whether licenses shall} 
be granted or not to sell intoxicating drinks in 
the counties, townships, wards, and boroughs, 
respectively. 

2. Resolved, That the Ladies’ ‘Temperance 
Union form itsell into a committee of the whole, 
for the purpose of obtaining signatures to the 
above petition. 

3. Resolved, That there shall be a petition 
for the signature of ladies, and one for the sig- 
nature of gentlemen. | 

4, Resolved, ‘That the members of the Society 
report monthly, at the stated meeting, on their 
progress in this important matter. 

5. Resolved, ‘That we recommend to every 
Temperance Society throughout the State the 
adoption of our memorial, and invite them to 
cooperate with us in sending an overwhelming 
number of names with our petitions to the next 
session of the Legislature. 

6. Resolved, That the committee on petitions 
be authorized to print a sufficient number to 
supply all the Temperance Sucieties of the State, 
which may apply for them. 


—— 


Errect oF SepaRaTion.—We have always 
advocated the doctrine that two should: not at- 
tempt to walk together unless they were agreed; 
not that we would justify separations on trivial 
grounds, but only for reasons involving the pu- 
rity and peace of the church. A writer in the 
New York Observer seems to have come to the 
same conclusion, and alluding to the late divi- 
sion in the Presbyterian church, remarks: 

‘And now, what has been the consequence 
of the separation in this large and respectable 
denomination of American Christians? Not 
only is there order, and peace and unanimity in 
their respective councils, but they scarcely ever 
protract their meetings to half the length of form- 
erdays. And not only have they peace among 
themselves, but there is an evident improvement 
of fraternal feeling and increasing confidence be- 
tween the two parties,” 


-EcciestasTIcaL,—At a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Tuscaloosa held in the church of 
Mesopotamia, Greene county, Alabama, on the 
1st June, Rev. Charles A. Stillman was ordain- 
ed to the office of the Ministry, and installed| 
pastor of the above church. Rev. A. A. Por- 
ter preached the sermon for the occasion, the 
Rev..R, H. Chapman gave the charge to the 


held at Hopewell, June 17th. Mr.S. H. Smith, a 


charge to the church. The occasion seemed 
to be one of great interest to the church and 
community, and it is hoped that a salutary and 
permanent impression was made upon both. 

On the 3ist of May, the Rev. Allen D. Met- 
calfe was installed over the united churches of 
Big Spring and Taylorsville, The sermon on 
this occasion was preached, and the charge 
given to the congregation, by Rev. John Ken- 
nedy. Rev. J. Hawthorn presided, proposed 
the constitutional questions, and gave the charge 
to the pastor. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Donegal 


licentiate of the Presbytery, was ordained, and 
installed pastor of Hopewell church. The Rev. 
Roger Owen preached the sermon, the Rev, 
Stephen Boyer proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and offered the ordaining prayer, and the 
Rev. John MacNair delivered the charges to the 
pastor and people. ; 

On the Ist of May, the Rev. Roger Owen 
was installed pastor of the church of Columbia, 
by a committe of the Donegal Presbytery. The 
Rev. Stephen Boyer preached the sermon and 
presided, and the Rev. John Macnair delivered 
the charges to the pastor and people. 


_ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Narrative or tHe Uniten States Expent- 
Tion, during the years 1838—1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U. S, N., Commander of the Expedition. 
With illustrations and maps; in five volumes. as 


adelphia, 1845, Lea & Blanchard. 

These are the two last volumes of the cheap edition o 
this very interesting work. The information embraced} 
in it is various and of great value to the historian, geo- 
grapher, and philosopher, and all we said in commenda- 
tion of the first volumes is true of these, The whole 
are well worthy the notice of those who are fond of this 
kind of reading. 

Tue Cometere Works oF tHe Rev, ANpREw 
with a Memoir of his life by Andrew Gunton Fuller. 
Reprinted from the third London edition, revised with 

. additions, by Joseph Belcher, D. D., in three volumes. 

Philadelphia, 1845, American Baptist Publication So- 


ciety. 

Wean indebted to Mr. B. R. Loxley, Agent of the 
above named Society, for the first volume of this work, 
which is a well printed octavo of upwards of 700 pages. 
Fuller was a man of great strength of mind, and was a 
powerful and discriminating writer. His sermons and 
treatises have been deservedly popular, and some of his 
works have a sianda:d character, and will be found in 
every well selected theological library. Although Mr. 
Fuller was a Baptist, and held and defended the peculiar 
views of that denomination, yet we rejoice to see this 
handsome reprint of his works, and have no doubt that 
the sale will justify the Society in their laudable enter- 
prise. 

Tue Psatmopist; a choice collection of Psalm and 

Hymn tunes, chiefly new, adapted to the very numer- 
ous metres now in use, &c, &c. By Thomas Hast- 

ings and William B. Bradbury. New York, 1845, 

Mark H. Newman. 

It is said by competent judges that this is a valuable 
collection of sacred music, and the public, it would seem, 
have confirmed this opinion by purchasing twenty thou- 
sand copies of it since its issue. 

Exizasetu Trornton, or the flower and fruit of female 
piety. With other sketches, by Lawrence Irenzus 
Prime, author of “ Records of a Village Pastor,” &c. 
New York, 1845, M. W. Dodd; Philadelphia, Lindsay 
§ Blakiston, 18 mo. pp. 211. 

This is a second edition of these sketches. They are 
written with feeling and taste, aud are well adapted to 
popular reading, with an unquestionably good, mural and 
religious tendency. | 
History oF THe Rose or Jesus Curist preserved in the 

cathedral of Teves. By J. Marx, Professor in the 

great Seminary, &c., &c. Philadelphia, 1845, James 

M. Campbell, 12 mo. pp. 119 

Our readers have already heard of that unparalleled 
humbug, the seamless coat; and if they wish to have a 
full account of the imposture we advise them to buy this 
pamphlet. 

No Future Return or THe Jews CALLED For BY Pro- 
puEcy. ‘Two sermons preached.at Mulberry, August, 
1844, By J. D. Paxton. Published at Louisville. 
Although we have been led to take an entirely oppo- 

site view of this subject, yet we must accord to Mr, 

Paxton the credit of having very ably managed his side 

of the argument. ‘Those who wish to see both sides of 

the question shuuld read this pamphlet. 


Lirreti’s Living Ace, Nos. 57 and 58, are, as usual, 
filled with attractive miscellaneous matter. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE NO. VIL. 
Notes of a journey— Touluuse—the three Courtois—M. 
Boucher—proposed reform of pulpit eloquence—Nis- 
mes—Uzés—Arles—La Camargue—The afflicted 
pastor— Marseilles— the good which a single person 
may do— French popery more popish than the pope— 
Montpelier—Mademoiselle C*¥**— Horace Vernet. 
| April 1, 1845. 
Mr. Editor—Since writing my last, | have 
been on a journey, which has caused the delay 
in despatching my letter of the 15th March, so 
that it only departs with this. I took advan- 
tage of sone days’ vacation, which we have in 
Easter-week, to visit some of the southern 
churches, and more especially that of Marseil- 
les, to which I had been invited by the consis- 
tory, to deliver some discourses. 
I went first to ‘Toulouse. ‘This church pos- 


sesses that, which, fris/e dictu! the greater part| 
of the French Reformed churches do not, at} 


present, a consistory friendly to the gospel, 
which gives its support to the Faculty of Mon- 
tauban, and to the evangelical institutions of our 
country. ‘There, also, with the respectable pas- 


who do so much, by their labours, for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, especially 
by means of the Orphan Jn stitute of Saverdun, 
and the Society for printing Religious Books, 
(an excellent Suciety,) and still more by their 
holy and eminently Christian life. I was grati- 
fied to learn, that their Religious Book Society, 
has been more prosperous in this than in any 
preceding year. I mean, in a pecuniary point 
of view ; for in regard to the good it has accom- 
plished, it has always been considerable. How 
could it be otherwise, indeed, since the Messrs. 
Cuurtois send to every part of France, some- 
times at a very low price, sometimes even gra- 
tuitously, libraries of religious works, printed by 
themselves, and seleeted by them from the best 
productions of former and recent times? ‘They 
send them even to French churches established 
out of France. ‘These gentlemen are at the head 
of one of the oldest, most respectable, and weal- 
thiest commercial houses in ‘Toulouse; and 
they make a noble and pious use of their fortune 
and their influence. But they have the world, 
bad Protestants, and Roman Catholics, all 
against them. Some years ago, they visited 
prisons and hospitals without hindrance ; but, 
by degrees, they were every where shut out, and 
compelled to turn their labours into another 
channel. One thing which contributed a great 
deal to this change, was a controversy which 


they had, in 1837 and 1838, with the archbish-| 


op of Toulouse ; that controversy, however, 
was very useful, being exceedingly well con- 
dueted, particulafly by M. Frank Courtois, who, 
although engaged in the business of his firm, 
has prosecuied, with great success, scientific and 
theological studies. 

For some years past, the custom of inviting 
preachers from a distauce, to preach during pas- 
sion-week, has been introduced into a number 
of our churches. It is a sort of mission, which 
excites the zeal of the flock, and that of the 
preacher himself, and has a salutary and reviving 
influence on the whole church. When | went 
-to Toulouse, M. Philippe Boucher, formerly 
pastor of the evangelical church at Brussels, 
was expected there to deliver a daily series of 
discourses, during passion-week. On my re- 
turn through that city from Marseilles, 1 was 
informed that these discourses were highly ap- 
proved of, and that many souls were profitably 
impressed. M. Bouchier isa pious and eminent 
man. Probably a number of your readers may 
know him; he made a residence of several 


Pastor, and Rev. J. L. Kirkpatrick gave the} 


| some little to learn from us. 


tor Chabraud, are the three brothers Cuvourtois,| 


pose of collecting money in behalf of the evan- 
gelical chapel at Brussels. He much admired 
the preaching of several American ministers ; 
and not only has he endeavoured to imitate their - 
(at the same time) simple and impressive man- 
ner himself, but he has also tried to introduce it 
into the French pulpit, and is strongly opposed 
to the received style which he calls the false 
style of pulpit eloquence. If he can render us 
more simple, we shall owe himmuch. Weare 
never too simple, and in preaching, we should 
adopt the tone of elevated conversation. We 
should not preach, but speak. But it is easier 
to say this than to do it; and the great difficul- 
ty is in the heart. Much faith, much humility, 
and much charity—there lies the secret of pow- 
erful preaching. This subject engages particu- 
lar attention among us, at the present moment, 
M. Bost, of Geneva, at present pasior at Bour- 
ges, in France, is just now publishing in one of 
our religious journals, a series of articles against 
what he cals oraforical preaching. He thus 
calls that style of pteaching, in whieh human 
eloquence occupies too large a place. As ex- 
amples of this style, he names Messrs. Gaussen, 
Adulphe Monod, and Vinet; and he earnestly 
exhors preachers to proclaim the gospel with 
all simplicity, and without any human embellish. 
ment. You perceive that we may hope for a 
reform in the French pulpit, and that America, 
in such an event, will have contributed her share 
towards it. For my part, I have often thought 
that we have a great deal to learn from our 
American brethien, and that they, also, have 
The American 
style need not be transported into France, nor 
the French style into America ; for the style of 
preachers is adapted to the mind of the people, 
which is not changed at will. But, by combin- 
ing the advantages of both styles, without pass- 
ing beyond what the audience allows, we might 
reach a manner of preaching, which would be, at 
the same time interesting, andeffective. American 
preaching excels in simplicity, and in the num- 
ber of ideas and facts; French preaching has, 
perhaps, the advantage in unity, and in the per- — 
fectness of development. 

From ‘l'oulouse I went to Nismes, where I 
preached twice on Palm Sunday, to a very nu- 
merous andience. ‘There are fifieen thousand 
Proiestants in Nismes, forming one-third of the 
whole population. Next to Paris, it has the 
greatest number of them; and the departme: t_ 
of Gard, of which it is the capital, has, of all 
the departments, the largest Protestant popula- 
tion. Unhappily, religious zeal is not in propor- 
tion to number,; and in the greater portion of 
the consistories of Gard, there is no zeal, or 
there is zeal against the truth. ‘The consistory 
of Nismes has, for some time, taken the lead in 
the opposition to the evangelical movement, I 
say, the consistory, and not the church: for the 
church is in a good state, and will finally suc- 
ceed, I hope, in gaining over the consistory it- 
self. Nismes has several pastors devoied tothe 
cause of Christ, and a people hungering for the 
word of God. If the mind of the consistory 
should change, that city may become the centre 
of a salutary movement, first, in the department 
of Gard, and afterward, in the whole south of 
France. But, at present, the consistory is bent 
on opposing good, not on doing it. It is partie- 
ularly bitter against the Faculty of Montauban. 

It does all it ean, to hinder young men- who 
intend to study for the holy ministry, from  put- 
ting themseives under the care of that Faculty, 
and to urge them to atiend on the Faculty of 
Sirasburg, or that of Geneva, in both of which 
the majority, and nearly the totality, of the pro- 
fessurs are heterodox. 

While [ was at Nismes, I received a deputa- 
ation from the consistory of Uzes, requesting me 
to preach in that city: this church, like most 
others in this department, is greatly deteriora- 
ted ; but there, also, a new day begins to dawn. 
The church was so crowded that I could scarce- 
ly reach the pulpit, and two females were taken 
ill while | was preaching ; the people seemed 
absolutely heaped one on another. May the 
Lord please to lift up his countenance on these 
poor churches, with such numerous congrega- 
tions, which might be the pattern of Protestant 


France, but, for the most part, are its shame! . 


The Wesleyan Methodisis have established 
themselves in several of these localities ; and 
there, a small fluck of disciples who love the 
Lord, is forming around them, till the pastors of 
the established church take the lead in the reli- 
gious movement. 


In proceeding from Nismes, to’Marseilles, I 
crossed a singular kind of country, between 
Arles and the sea. Arles is a very ancient 
city, and has fine remains of Roman architec- 
ture, especially an amphitheatre, and some 
columns of a theatre, besides some interesting 
monuments of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the middle age. Between Arles and the sea, 
we cross, on a canal constructed with immense 
labour through a country of ponds and marshes, 
that part of Provence, where, of old, the colony 
of Phoceaus setiled, who founded Marseilles. 
There still remains a small town, which has 
preserved their name, with a slight alteration, 
called Foz. It is now wretched and forlorn ; old 
walls are found there, of the remotest antiquity. 
All around, are one -while, ponds, where salt is 
made ; another while, vast uncultivated plains, 
where, summer and winter, immense flocks ot 
sheep are pastured ; and on the other side of the 
canal lies the island, formed by the mouths of the 
Rhone, called Camargue, (Caii Murii ager,) so 
celebrated for its droves of half-wild horses and 
oxen. Rarely, a man is now and then met with 
in this country, which dryness and humidity, 
by turns, condemn to barrenness. Incalculable 
labour would be requisite to bring it under culti- 
vation ; and the cunstruction of a canal through 
it, was no small achievement. It was a work 
which was finished by -Napoleon, and by 
which it is said, the contractor was ruined. ‘The 
people of this region are remarkably affable ; 
our boatman was full of attentions to us; he re- 
ceived with great thankfulness some religious 
tracts, and a New ‘Testament. 


In speaking to you of NismesI made an 
omission, which I will supply, while I think of 
it, [saw there one of the must distressing. and 
at the same time, most, edifying sights, | was 
ever permitted to contemplate. It was a pastor 
of a Southern church, who for several years has 
been affected with cancer in the face. ‘This 
frightful disease commenced at the nose. All 
remedies were tried,—those prescribed by phy- 
sicians as well as those which we eall old 
women’s remedies,—to arrest it. With this de- 
sign M. B*** undertook long journeys, made 
all possible sacrifices, and lived a long time alone 
and distant from his family, in this sad state ; 
but the malady always made progress, and if it 
appeared sometimes to stop fora brief space, it 
was but immediately to show itself again, in all 
its violence. At last, our poor friend returned 
to his relations, resolved to leave the matter to 
the angel that smote him. ‘The work of desiruc- 
tion gradually spreads over all the paris of his 
face, and there scarcely remains to the sufferer 
the human form. However sad this may be, he 
blesses God, and advances in peace towards his 
end, which now appears not to be far distant. 
He is daily dying while alive ; but with what- 
ever of life remains to him, he glorifies God for 
all his dispensations. He is threatened with the 
loss of his tongue. On this subject he said : 
‘‘Soon, perhaps, I shall lose my tongue, but 
while I still have it, I shall employ it in singing 
praise.”” My dear reader, who have a tongue 
unobstructed by disease, an undisfigured coun- 
tenance, and sound health, remember seriously 
to whom you owe these blessings, and for what 
use he has bestowed them. Read 1. Cor. x. 31, 
and make haste while youcan. ‘The time is 
sliort.”” 

I arrived at Marseilles. ‘This large and beau- 
tiful city which has a great deal more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, contains less than 
two thousand Protestants. But the church here 
is interesting, and pursues a good course, in 
which every year it makes some progress. ‘This 


months in America, four years ago, for the pur- 


is to be ascribed more especially, to the harmo- 
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ny: which prevaileumong the pastors. I hav 
aioe always Observed, that wherever the pas- 
tors have a fellow-feeling, the spirit of the 
sistory is and the course of affairs eatie- 
factory. But divisions among pastors ruin 
churches; yet how ev ical pastors walk 
iw harmony with colleagues who are not | 
ted by the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ? ! 
apeak here of cities, wean there are 
ral rs. In enuniry » there is generally 
for each church; and is bet- 


ter. ‘The relation.of a pastor to his flock is 
sort of marriage; and where there are several 
pastors, jealousy and feuds very, quickly spring 
into existence. ‘The-Protesianis of Marseille 
have erecied a church, with this inscription on 
the front of it;;To tHe RepeEmer. 
This edifice is sufficiently handsoine, but hi 
become too small, and they think of enlargi 
it. I saw it constantly crowded while I preach- 
ed there, which was nearly every day of pas 
sion-week ; 2 considerable number of Roman 
Catholics attended also. .. Nevertheless, 
spirit of the. Roman Catholic clergy at Mar- 
seilles is bad. ‘They have lately succeeded ii 
proselyting two or three young Protestant girls 
whose conversion to Roman Catholicism, accom- 
panied with a public abjuration, has made_ 
noise. A young English, girl is of th 
number; and her sister whoarrived recently at 
Marseilles, and who told on coming thither that 
her mother had died of grief on account of her 
daughter's change, appears disposed to follow 
the same course, so dexterous are the proselyters, 
aud so true that which is written; * Let. him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall!’ 
There was lately a proposal to hold public con- 
ferences between a Catholic priest, anu. 
M. Horace Monod, one of the pastors of Mar- 


seilles; but, owing to different circumstances,/ 


this controversy has not come to an issue for 
the present. 
Several charitable institutions were estab- 
lished at’ Marseilles by the Protestants, some 
years since: a Society of Friends of the Poor, 
among the young people; an Orphan Institute, 
and a Potestant Infirmary. I tad occasion to 
admire the amount of good a single person ean 
effect, when truly faithful. There is a general 
agreement in acknowledging as one of the chief 
instruments, and perhaps the principal instru- 
ment uniler God of the happy change which has 
been effected in the church of Marseilles, a lady, 
a foreigner, in anhumble situation and without 
fortune, but rich in faith and charity. She has 
brought the gospel into respect still more by her 
works than by her conversation. She has won 
over to the faith several persons of wealth and 
_influence, and has laid the first stone of various 
charitable institutions ; she is unwearied in well- 
doing. Accordingly, her friends callher the 
pinctpal pastor of Marseilles. Let us receive} 
instruction. us never say cannot,” 
when God places a work before us. 2. Cor. 
xii. 10. Daniel was alone in his fast, Dan. ix ; 
Jacob was alone in his prayer near the torrent of 
Jabok, Gen. xxxii; Daniel was alone in the den 
of lions, Dan. vi; Jesus was alone in the de- 
sert, in Gethsemane, and on the cross, It is 
written, “*two are better than one;” let us, 
therefure, obtain the help of a brother when we 
can. .But if we cannot get assistance, let us go 
alone to the conflict, and God himself will be 
our helper. ‘*J am not alune, for the Father is 
with me.”’ 
On my return from Marseilles, IL stopped at 
Monipellier. I made part of the journey with a 
man who was unknown to me, but whom | 
found afierward to be M. Danjou, organist of 
Notre Dame, at Paris, and one of the first-mu- 
sicians in France. He had heard me preach, 
and recognized me immediately ; he is, more- 
over, acquainted with many of the Protestant! 
pastors, having endeavoured to improve the mu- 
sic and singing, as well in the Protestant as in 
the Roman Catholic church. He is a man ol 
liberal and culiivated mind, conversing well. 
taking an interest in religion, and very well ac- 
quainted with the state of the Roman Catholic] 
church. According to him, there is something: 
really serious among many men, who, at pre- 
sent, are returning to religion, in the Roinan 
church. But, as M. Danjou was obliged to 
agree with me, that these men do not read the 
Scriptures, I fear that it is a delusion. I distrust| 
every religious movement, which does not sus- 
tain itself on the word of God. Jt is, besides, 
to be remarked, that Roman Catholic France is, 
at present, more popish than the Pope. This 
need not surprise us ; we have many Protest- 
tants, who are more Calvinistic than Calvin, or 
more Lutheran than Luther. ‘The most deci- 
ded Ultramontanism should not now be soughi 
ultra monies, (beyond the mountains,) but 
citra montes, (this side the mountains;) and 
France, which has lost the traditions of Galli- 
canism, is more devoted to Romanism than 
Rome, and too much for Rome. It is not 
because, at bottom, the Pope is sorry to see 
them wholly popish; but because, in looking 
from a lofuer position than our bishops, and 
contemplating what is passing throughout the 
whole of Christendom, he discovers that Ulira- 
‘montanism is no longer current in every coun- 
try, and because he fears, perhaps, to lose 
this fine province of France, by asking more 
than the people may be willing to give. It is 
certain, that, in several cases, he has shown a 
greater disposition to restrain our bishops than 
to urge them. How singular! It is to the 
Pope that the king of France has recourse, at 
present, through the medium of a French peer, 
an Italian by birth, professor Rossi, to keep in 
check the French bishops, and the Jesuits of 
Friburg and Lucerne. Last century, when the 
Jansenisis were it: repute, the breviary of the 
French priests was subjected to a happy altera- 
tion: many passages were introduced into it, 
not only from the orthodox fathers of the 
church, but also from the Holy Scriptures. 
Now there is an opposite tendency, and the 
citations from Scripture, in the breviary, are 
gradually suppressed. One of our archbishops, 
that of Rheims, desired to have the support o 
the court of Rome, in favour of this innovation. 
He wrote concerning it to the Pope, without 
doubt, secure of obtaining his approval. But, 
on the contrary, the Pope replied to him, that 
nothing must be precipitated, but that the state 
of feeling must be consulted; and not conten: 
with writing to him, he made this answer pub- 
lie. Confession, at present, has much more of 


an inquisitoral character France, than 


Jialy. Our priests are distinguished for the in- 
discretion of the questions they address to their 
penitents, by which they often bring perplexity 
into their consciences. I have been credibly 
informed, that foreign priests, having come to 
reside at Paris, found the yoke of confession} 
there, absolutely insupportable, and longed to 
return home in order to escape it. How 
strange, that Satan has sufficient power to 
impose, such a yoke on nations, and that so 
many people, while they bitterly complain, 
should submit to it! : 
Montpellier possesses a little flock of decided 
and devoted children of God, but unhappily di- 
vided among themselves on questions, which, 
at the present day, sunderteal Christians. ‘The 
pastor, Lissignol, a faithful servant of God, 
who, I believe, bas been the principal instru- 
‘ment in reviving this church, continues to la- 
bour there courageously, notwithstanding vio- 
Jent opposition from his colleagues and the con- 
sistory. It is at Montpellier that the Echo of 
Reform is published, under the care of one of 
the pastors of that church,—a paper which 
ought rather to be called the enemy of Reform, 


exhort her mistress to trust in God, and flee 


‘from entering; all her efforis were useless. 


right angles to the right and left. 


and which is the worst of all our religious jour- 
nals, full of bitter rancour against the truth and 
its defenders. But some very interesting mat- 
ters take place in this same church ; some pious 
‘Protestants, and some converted Roman Catho- 
lies, in anadmirable manner, glorify the name 
of the Lord. | 

From the windows of M. Lissignol, wi 
whom I lodged, 1 observed that in a neighbou 
ing house, a poor young female, who came 
time to time, to a closed window, threw_on 


as you 


a_ stolen look, and immediately withdrew, 


if soe of being seen by her relations. 
Her’ istory is this. Her family is one of the 
wealthiest in the church of Montpellier, but one 
of the most inimical to the gospel. In this 
house, there was a pious female domestic, an 
woman, Sarah——. This feinal 
spoke of the gospel to her young mistress. 
The mother, madame C***, having obser- 
ved this, forbade Sarah ever to talk on this sub- 
ject with her daughter. Sarah did not conside 
it her duty toobey this interdiction, and t 
avoid discovery, left ber bed at night when all 
were asleep, and went sofily to awake the 
young lady, conversed and prayed with her 
part of the night, and afterward returned to her 
repose. The young lady fell sick, and they 
rocured her a nurse, unwilling that she should 
attended by Sarah. But Sarah still found ne 
means of visiting her, whether by eluding th 
vigilanee of the nurse, or by gaining her to her 
interests, | know not, but she came by night to 


from the wrath to come. Mademoiselle C*** 
recovered, and thanks to the perseverance ani! 
charity of her faithful servant, which it pleased] 
God to bless, she gave to the Lord her heart 
From that time, her mother turned against her. 
and shut her up from all communication with 
Christian friends ; she does not even permit her 
to come to the window, to look at M. Lissignol 
or his family. As the two houses are in con- 
tact with one another; M. Lissignol, fur some 
time, presided at religious meetings in a room, 
which was separated only by a wall from the 
apartment of Madame C***. This unhappy 
woman then went so far as to disturb the meet- 
ings by knocking on the wall: with what fury 
does the gospel inspire people of the world! 
Sarah left the house, and the young lady found 
herself alone.. One day, a pious lady resolved 
to do her utmost to reach her, and encourage 
her in the Lord; and without giving explana- 
tions to the domestic, who opened tle door for 
her, she pushed straight forward to the drawing- 
room, where she found the young laly, with 
her father, who is deaf. ‘The mother was ab- 
sent. ‘Thus, the lady could converse freely 
with the young C***, in the presence of her 
father, who heard nothing. All that the lady 
said to the daughter was new to her. She 
knew of nothing scarcely that took place out of 
doors ; she was most happy tolearn -that there 
were so many persons who participated with 
her in the same faith, &c. - This visit served 
therefore, to strengthen her. ‘The same lady 


made a second altempt to see her; but, this) 


time, precautions had been taken to hinder her 


May it please the Lord to protect this young) 
lady, and so many others, whom we know not, 
but whom He knows, who would willingly 
serve him, but are hindered by a harsh cap- 

A relation of M. Lissignol lately fell in with 


the celebrated painter, Horace Vernet, on board! 
a steamboat. She was surprised and delighied 
to see_a Bible in his hands, and entered into 
conversation with him on this subject. Vernet 
confessed to her, that he had for a long time ne- 
glected the Bible, like so many others ; but that 
after he had begun to read it, he experienced 
peculiar pleasure in it. It was, he told her, the 
only book he had brought with him on the jour- 
ney ; and he took care, after reading it himself, 
to leave it-onthe table, in order that other trav- 
ellers might have opportunity to read it also. 
This reminds me of another French painter, less 
celebrated than Vernet, but well known how- 
ever, who has been rendered attentive to the gos- 
lat Pau, and appears really to have given his 
eart to the Lord. I believe he will, without 
the least delay, join the Protestant church. 
Thus, the Lord does not leave himself without 
witness; and he is silently preparing the ma- 
terials for a great edifice, which we shall see 
rising at the appointed time. Or rather, our 
eyes will not behold it, and that joy will be re- 
served for our posterity. It matters not, provi- 
ded that his name be glorified, and that hi 
kingdom come. 


For the Presbyterian. 


; THE OLDEN TIMES. 

Mr. Editor---For many years the people in 
Western Pennsylvania were compelled to con- 
struct houses of worship of a very Hamble and 
unpretending character. Nor were they liuble 
to the charge of dwelling in their ceiled houses 
while the house of the Lord lay waste. ‘Their 
own dwellings were generally log-cabins. ‘They 
early bestirred themselves, however, to do what 
they could in erecting meeting-houses. ‘I"hese 
were also but cabins of a larger size. ‘The 
pompous formalities of laying corner stones, or 
of a dedicetion service were innovations of more 
ambitious times. How far these things and the 
introduction of organs, &e. are consistent with 
the principles of Presbyterianism and the ge- 
nius of the gospel dispensation, may be subjecis 
for future consideration. ‘The second set of 
churches were still but log-houses, though the 
logs were hewn, and witha good shingled roof 
over them. But as the settlements grew, and 
the meetings became more thronged, their 
houses could not comfortably accommodate the 
people during the summer, especially on sacra- 
menial Sabbaths. Many congregations during 
the whole summer, when the weather was pleas- 
ant, worshipped in groves. ‘I'hese groves were 
commonly in the immediate vicinity of the 
churches.; Usually a hill side was selected 
where the trees were large and free from under 
growth. A platform, six or eight feet wide 
and ten or twelve feet long, was erected about) 
four feet from the ground, on the upper side. 
This was boarded up a few feet above the plat- 
form; and at the back or lower side, the board- 
ing extended much higher and was connected 
with the roof or covering, sloping off from the 
front. ‘This ent as it was called, was usually placed 
some distance down the hill or descending 8 round, 
and seats of logs or slabs were arranged along 
up the side of the hill, extending to some dis- 
tance right and left of the pulpit. Usually also 
a long Jog, hewn only on the upper side, extend- 
ed from near the tent directly up through the 
area of the seats. This was elevated about the 
usual height of a table; and on each side were 
similar logs,but much lower, for seats. Sometimes 
also, two other log-tables with seats, diverged at 
These on 
communion Satbaths, were occupied successive- 
ly by the communicants during that solemn 
service. Atother times they served for a part 
of the ordinary sitting. A passing stranger, if 
not altogether a heathen and a publican, would 
readily r ize their sacramental Sabbath, by 
observing these extended log-tables covered 
with snowy linen. ‘They seemed to radiate 
from a large common table containing the ves- 
sels for the sacred symbols, and all covered with 
white napkins. ‘The tout ensemble was strik- 
ingly] picturesque. 

“The seats were of course without backs, ex- 
cept where the trees furnished that luxury ; and 
these chair seats were reserved for aged ladies 
and the infirm. % 

Let me attempt a description of the scene on 
one of these great convocations. Sume twenty or 
thirty different places and occasions crowd upon 
my recollections. 1 must select one, and though 
some parts of the sketch cannot apply in coin- 
mon to all, they may serve to illusiraie how in 
a similar manner, each spot once devoted to 
tent-worship might be described. ‘The reader! 
must suppose that some neg | or thirty years 
have passed since the first forest trees were 
felled. The land smiles with finely cultivated 
fields. tis early in the present century, and 
many comforts and even luxuries begin to gather 
round the western farmer. It is towards the end 
of May. A cloudless sky canopies the land. 
A long lane through which you have been pas- 
sing westward for some miles, with crowds on 
horseback and on foot, before and behind you, and 
increasing from other lanes, and roads, and paths, 


Pearson and W. H. T. Brown were elected 
Clerks. 


vance, atlength debouches at the edge 
of a dense grove of beach, walnut, hickory and 


oak trees. This grove stretches far up to your| 
right, and on in front over an uneven surface 
broken by several deep ravines. Now rein. up 
your horse for a moment and first look around in 
the direction you have been coming. You see 
a succession of cultivated fields, and farm houses} 
and out buildings over a far stretching landscape, 
skirted on the south by low hills with their ser- 
ried foresis. Many of the fields are waving 
with wheat, rye, and the lux®riant Indian corn ; 
while others covered with grass, present their 
grazing tenants—catile, sheep and horses, quiet- 
y gathering their food, or already seeking the 
shade of the sugar maples or plum trees—a 
shelter from the heat of the advancing day. As 
your eye wanders along the route you have 
eome, and takes in other branching lanes and 
diverging roads, you perceive far and near ** the 
gaihering of the people.” ‘The repose of the 

abbath landscape blended with this stirring 
scene along the roads, is ininWably beautiful. 
Look now directly to your left, to the south, A 
similar prospect of distant fields opens be- 
fore you, but not so extended, as the one on 
which you have jist been gazing. It is inter- 
cepted by the swelling out of a Hill side, round 
which also comes a Jane, and through it you see 
quite as great a throng pouring along. ‘This 
lane enters the forest a hundred yards before you. 
Beyond that point, the land swells away up 
to a lofiy hill, equally divided, on its top and 
side, by a cultivated field, and a rich black-green 
wood of towering oaks. ‘This is the view, when 
looking in the direction opposite to that along 
which you have come. Now on your right, as 
you recede from the mouth of the first lane, the 
forest stretches away up to the top of distant 
hills, Butthe ground is diversified by swells 
and hollows; and the timber also presents great 
varieties. ‘Through these wide stretching woods, 
wind two or three roads, all seeking the entrance| 
of the two lanes already mentioned. ‘I'hese 
roads also are pouring in their respective por- 
tions of the gathering multitude. You can see, 
for some distance, along these ways, arched over 
by the boughs of the forest and winding away 
up over the hills. ‘The pexple are coming at 
almost every variety of- pace. ‘The trampling 
of the horses and the clouds of dust attract your 
notice. ‘he whole grove rings with the neigh- 
ing of these noble animals. You have every 
variety of that exhilarating sound; and for some 
time almost in unbroken succession. Coming 
too, from nearer or more remote distances, it 
falls upon the ear with constant diversity, con- 
trasted with the stillness of nature around, and, 
mingled with the solemn associations of the day, 
it had even something of sublimity init. ‘There 
was nothing profane or vulgar about it. It 
seemed to herald the coming of the people to 
hear “the gospel’s joyful sound.”” You may 
have heard the postboy’s or the boatman’s mel- 
low horn—you may have listened to the distant 
lowing of cattle in the stillness of a summer eve- 
ning, (a sound which Dr. Allison thinks is so 
sublime).— You may have been familiar with the 
sweetest sounds of the church-going bell—your 
ear may have drunk in all the melodies of na- 
ture or of art; but if you have never heard the 
neighing of horses on a lovely morning of a sa- 
cramental Sabbath in the ec -untry, there is some- 
thing yet worth your hearing. But I detain 
you. Look around you now, to your right, 
and close upon you, what a scene! ‘The tent 
stands some distance down in a ravine. A few 
precipitous steps below it, bring you to a little 
streamlet—a few yards from a gushing, delici- 
ous spring. All along up thesloping side, and 
in front of the stand, is a dense crowd assem- 
bled. ‘Two-thirds of them are already quietly 
seated. Fresh accessions, by couples, by tens, 
and by scores, at a time, are rapidly swelling 
out the circumference of the vast assembly. At 
length every seat is occupied, and still all around, 
stands a throng. After a while however, they 
sit down, either on the drv leaves, or at the roots 
of the trees. ‘The men all reverently doff their 
hats, and the ladies adjust their Crazy Janes or 
Feather Velvets. <A degree of silence and sitil- 
ness begins te spread over the assembly. Even 
the neighing of-the horses, at length, in a great 
measure, ceases. Save that here and there the 
slight openings through the leaves let in a tide 
of quivering sunbeams, the umbrageous cover- 
ing of the grove sheds a subdued and mellowed 
light over the solemn scene. If you glance 
your eye towards the heavens, away out from 
under the grove, you will perhaps notice a few 
songsters of the forest, winging their way from 
tree to tree, and pouring forth their cheerful 
notes ; and not unlikely, (for we have ofien seen 
it on such occasions,) far up in the skies, almost 
over the assembly, the hawk floating on the air, 
and quietly enjoying his gyrations. 


The service begins with the prayer of invo-| 


cation, and the whole multitude are instantly on 
their feet. ‘Then succeeds the Hymn or Psalm, 
It is perhaps the 92d Psalm.—** Sweet is the 
work, my God, my King,” &c. Nearly the 
whole assembly unite their voices, and fill the 
surrounding woods with the loud and solemn 
sound. But we need not dwell upon the several 
parts of the service. It was generally protract- 
ed to a late hour in the afternoon.. Often the 
deepest solemnity reigned over the entire exer- 
cises; and sometimes during the ‘Table service 
and the closing exhortation, the feeling was deep. 
andoverwhelming. Numbers might be seen bath- 
edin tears. ‘Tomany of God's dear people, it was 
the antepast of heaven. To many gthers, now 
in heaven, it was their entrance upon ** the path 
of the just that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’’ In many parts of this region, the 
remembrance of these times and scenes is almost 
gone. No Rembrandt or Raphael lived amongst 
them, to transfer to canvass those rural scenes 
of Christian feasts. 
sen, many of whom have never witnessed a 
communion in the woods. But there are still 
many whose retrospeciions and most delightful 
reminiscences, always pause and linger long, 
about these delightful forest scenes, these’ oases 
in the path of their pilgrimage. They were 
scenes and seasons, rich in spiritual blessings, 
and in sacred social enjoyments. They were 
timés not only of growth in piety, but of Chris- 
tian hospitality. Every house in the neighbour- 
hood was open, and they were not forgetful to 
entertain strangers. Many from neighbouring 
congregations and even from distant places were 
theres And as they would generally retain to} 
attend the closing services of Monday, they al- 
ways found a cordial welcome to the houses of 
the farmers around. Monday was often an 
equally solemn day ; and when the people re- 
tired to their homes, they often could not think 
of changing their attire, or resuming their world- 
ly business, but would spend the afternoon in 
singing hymns, and other religious exercises 
But the times are changed. Let us hope that 
the same spirit of piety and Christian hospitali- 
ty is yet prevalent among the descendants of our 
pious fathers and mothers. 
WESTMORELAND. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This body met in Lebanon, Tennessee, on 
the 20th of May, and was opened with a Ser- 
mon by. Rev. A. M. Bryan, the last Moderator. 
There were 61 clerical and 33 lay delegates 
present at the opening of the session. Rev. Dr. 
Beard was chosen Moderator, and Rev. B. H. 


The Assembly is composed of dele- 
gates from 62 Presbyteries, belonging to 17 
Synods. The representation from the Presby- 
teries is stated to have been larger this year 
than at any former period since the organiza- 
tion of the body. They had under considera- 
tion at the last advices the formation of Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Societies, an Education 
Society, and'a Board of Publication.—Presby- 
terian Herald. 


Nothing in nature is life, light, and truth, but 
Christ ; and therefore nothing else can be so to 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


this good work, an opportunity of participating ac- 


the rock for a full stock, and most of the materials 


A new generation has ari-|- 


with more than the vigour, directness and complete- 


church.” 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE IN TEXAS. 

The Presbytery of Brazos, composed of nine 
ministers, at their recent .meeting at Victoria, 
determined to locate a college near Seguin, on 
Guadaloupe River, thirty-five miles east of San 
Antonia, They appointed Rev. John McCul- 
lough their agent to solicit funds for the erec-| 
tion of their buildings, and for the use of the 
college. We learn from a private letter, that 
he is now on a visit to the United States, in the 
prosecution of his agency; and we trust that 
he will meet with a cordial reception from the 
friends of religion and learning wherever he 


goes. 

One object of the contemplated college, is to 
train up a band of faithful ministers, missiona- 
ries, teachers, and colporteurs, for Mexico, as 
well as Texas. The present number of classi- 
cally educated Protestant ministers, in the whole 
Republic of Texas, does not exceed twenty, and 
they are divided amongst Presbyterians, Rien. 
palians, Methodists, and Baptists. The writer| 
makes a strong appeal to our Board of Missions} 
to send out more men to take possession of that 
rapidly increasing field. Who will go to their 
aid’—Presbyterian Herald. 


Acapemy oF Fine Arts.—The Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, as we 
learn from the North American, and the committee 
of twenty Stockholders have divided themselves’ 
into ten sub-committees, of two each, and have 
commenced collecting contributions, for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the Academy, and purchasing 
see and statues for theinstitution. As might 

ave been expected under the circumstances, they 
have met with a kirid reception and liberal aid 
from a number of our citizens on whom they have 
called. We learn that it is the intention of the 
committee to afford all those who desire to aid in 


cording to their means, towards the restoration of 
this institution, which has been the boast and pride 
of our city for forty years. 


Inxuincs or War.—The New York 
says :—Genera! Scott, we learn, came down from 

est Point on Tuesday evening, 17th inst. and 
stopped at the American, appearing to be quite at 
his leisure. The night train brought an officer 
from Washington in quest of Gen. Scott, who, af- 
ter a brief interview, left post-haste for Washing- 
ton.—T hese facts, as related to us, strengthen the 
report thet a Mexican force is on the Nueces, and 
that Mr. Polk is about to undertake the serious! 
responsibility of driving them over the Rio del 
Norte. We have private, but most reliable advi- 
ces, that agents of Mexico ha-e recently been 
among the Cherokees, seeking to engage the In- 
dians as allies of Mexico in expectation of a war 
with the United States. 

The Washington Union of Wednesday night 
says:—A rumor was in circulation yesterday about 
2 o'clock, through the Departments, that an ex- 
press had just arrived from Texas, stating the occu- 
pation of the territory between the Rio del Grande 
and Nueces by the Mexican troops. Upon inquiry, 
we find that no such express had arrived. The 
rumor was an old one, brought to Washington on 
Sunday last. 


’MPORTATION OF Tron AND SteEen.—The Harris- 
burg Argus publishes a table, showing the impor- 
tation of iron and steel into the United States for 
the last 16 years. The total tons are put down at 
1,261,074—value at $63,837,526. 

Tron Ore.—Iron ore, excellent in quality and 
inexhaustible in quantity, has been-discovered in 
the vicinity of Milton, Union county, Pa., on the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna river. 


Destruction or Property.—It is computed that 
there has been consumed by fire in the United 
States during the last two months, property to the 
amount of $12,000,000. 


Evioerum upon Generat Jackson.—-Hon. 
George Bancroft, says the Union, has consented to 
deliver an eulogium upon General Jackson, at the 
request of the Democratic Association of Washing- 
ton. \ 


Anti-Rentism.—The Schoharie Patriot of Mon- 
day gives a sort of journal, or diary, of the marches 
and counter-marches performed by the Sheriff and 
his posse of 90 men, in the service of warrants on 
anti-renters. There was considerable fiting of 
guns, but nobody waa killed or hurt. Two men, 
were arrested on suspicion. The anti-renters kept 
out of sight, and always ran, after firing. 


Rumours From THE [npDIAN Country.—The last 
Cherokee Advocate states that there is said to be con- 
siderable stir among someof the prairie tribes. ‘The 
Caddoes have recently killed four of the Camanches, | 
who have given notice to a Mr. Warren, a trader, 
located some fifty or sixty miles above Fort Washita, 
to abandon his post and return to the settlement. 
Mr. Warren, we learn, has applied for and recei- 
ved protection from the United States military. 
The Camanches seem to think that encroachments! 
are being made too rapidly upon their hunting 
grounds by the whites and more civilized Indians. 

Tue Iron Mountain Company.— We learn from 
the St. Louis Reporter that this Company are pro- 

ressing rapidly in their preparations to make pig 
metal at the Iron Mountain. They have got out 


fur the necessary buildings, and expect to com- 
mence recciving metal on the first of October. 


Great Escape.—In the storm on Thursday 19th 
inst. in West Chester, Pa., the lightning struck a 
barn near Rockville, in Honeybrook township, and 
killed two horses. A young man was in the act of 
stripping the harness from a horse, standing in one 
of the stalls, when the barn was:struck, and the 
horses in the stalls on each side of him were killed, 
without himself, or the animal he was unharnes- 
sing, being hurt. It was a singular and very nar- 
row escape from a sudden death. 


Wiconisco Canau.—The stock for the comple- 
tion of this canal is taken, and the work will be 
ut under contract immediate!y.—This canal is the 
to a region of incalculable wealth, and must 
prove no‘ only profitable to the stockholders, but a 
great public benefit as opening a promising field to 
enterprise, and the investment of capital.—Harris- 
burg Union. 

A Witp Man.—Squire Elliot, of Bristol Town- 
ship, committed a man of singular appearance, 
who, it seems, has made the woods in that vicinity 
his haunt for some time past, and who frequently 
sallied out, to the terror of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. He refuses to give his name, and 
_ committed under the cognomen of the Wild 

an. 


The Cc. llege at New. Brunswick had a narrow 
escape from burning on Thursday, 19th inst. A 
smal! building in the rear of the main edifice was 
discovered to be on fire, but the flames were soon 
extinguished. 


Smaut Pox in New Yoru.—The Small Pox has 
not yet left the city.—Twenty-one deaths are re- 

rted last week, an increase of ~six on the week 

fore. The total deaths of the week, 202. This 
is about the most sickly month of the year. 


An Acep Minister.—In.an account of the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, the Puritan states} 
that the Rev, Samuel Nott, of Franklin, was in at- 
tendance upon the meeting of the Association ; and 
he was present at the prayer meeting at five 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, and am the 
first that appeared in the house; “that Dr. Nott 1s 
ninety-one years of age ; has been settled in Frank- 
lin stxly-three yoars next March ; and still per- 
forms his duties without the aid of a colleague, and 


ness of many a young map. This case especially 
in the time which the ministry of Dr. Nott has 
covered without a colleague, seeks with difficulty 
a parallel in ecclesiastical history in any age of the 


ImPpRoVEMENTs.—The people of Cincinnati are 
rejoicing over a most important event in the his- 
tory of their city, the completion of the Miami 
canal by which a regular and direct communica- 


tion is established between Cincinnati and Toledo,| 


(at the head of Maumee Bay,) on Lake Erie. The 
Miami canal extends from Cincinnati to Defiance, 
and is one hvndred and seventy-eight miles in 
length. At Defiance it strikes the great work of 
Indiana, the Wabash and Erie canal, making the 
entire line of Canal, from Cincinnati to Toledo, on 
the Lake, two hundred and sixty-five miles. 


Suocgive Accrpent.—A fatal accident occurred 
at King’s wharf, at Bath,on Wednesday morning, 
18th inst. just before the boats arrived there. As 
we learn trom the Telegraph, a cab with two la- 
dies (the wife of J. H. Nichols, Esq., and Miss 
Ryan) in it, was turning round on the wharf,a 
rein caught in one of the shafts, and the horse 
backed directly off into the river. Miss Ryan suc- 
ceeded in.extricating herself from the cab by get- 
ting through one of the windows, and catching hold 
of a plank that was thrown in. She then end 


‘voured to assist Mra. N. out, and held on to her 


an. 


life, cho wes obliged let go her hold, and. 
ife, she was et | Mrs. 
Nichols found a watery 

An hour or more after the tragedy, the cab and 
horse were found a few rods from the wharf, and 
after d ing them into shallow water, it was as- 
certained that Mrs..N. was not in the cab Her 
body was found about 10 o’clock.— Portland Argus. 


Post-Orrice Rosssry.—The Post-office at Rome, 
Georgia, has been subject to frequent depredationa 
recently, and suspicion fell upon the Postmaster at 
that place, Dr. Patterson. The Coosa River Jour- 
nal says: On the night of the Ist inst., the office 
of Col. T. C. Hackett, which adjoins that of the 
Postmaster, was entered, and a small trunk, con- 
taining $106 ', and valuable papers, was taken out. 
The same night the office of the Clerk of the Infe- 
rior Court was broken open, and $85 taken from a 
desk, secured by an outside and inside lock. The 
Postmaster was immediately suspected of both 
these thefts by those privy to the robbery of the 
Post-office, and a aa a was set upon him. An 
amount of money, between $17 and $1800, has 
been received, but Col. Hackett could not identify 
itas his. ‘T'he Postmaster is in prison; he denies 
his guilt. 

Scarcet Fever in Beatty, of 
Mount Morris, Illinois, under date of 26th ult., 
states that the scarlet fever is prevailing to an 
alarming extent in that vicinity, many children 
have fullen victims to the fearful. epidemic. 

InrerEsTine Retics.—The Alexandria Gazette 
says it is the intention of the manager of the Alex- 
andria Museum, T. Mountford, Esq., to exhibit in 
the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 


and Boston, during the present summer or fall, the |: 


persozal relics of Wasuineron, which were depo- 
sited in that Institution by his executors, provided 
proper arrangements can be made. He was prompt- 
ed to this intention by the earnest request of many 
distinguished residents of those cities, whe have 
visited the Museum and witnessed them. 

Weot in THE West.— Western pare 
gratulating the people on the fair clipe of wool, re- 
alized for the first time in many sections this spring. 
In Jackson county, Michigan, the yield iséstimated 
by the Patriot at 50,000 pounds, valued at $12,500. 


With good care, in a country where land costs next 


to nothing, the increase of flocks will about pay the 
cost of keep. Wool and wheat growing, aided b 
clover,timothy and plaster, will soon be the promi- 
nent branches of agriculture in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and IJ]linois. 

Hon. Lovis [McLanz.—Ata meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, a letter from the Hon. Louis McLane, Presi- 
dent of the Company, was received, in which he 
communicated to the Board the fact of his appoint- 
ment as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to England, and also his acceptance thereof. 
Th.s communication, the Baltimore American 
says, was followed by the adoption on the part of 
the Board of a series of resolutions, in which atter 
expressing the hope that his absence would be but 
teinporary, they decline accepting his resignation 
for the present, and determine that, until other- 
wise ordered, a President pro tem, be appointed to 
act during his absence. Samuel Jones, Jr. 


was then chosen, and signified his acceptance of 
the office. 


Sparrows.—It has been ascertained that a pair 
of little sparrows, with young to maintain, will de- 
stroy 3360 caterpillers per day. 

Sueer.—In Pennsylvania sheep are exempt from 
taxation, and it is said that in many of the western 
and northern counties single individuals are own- 
ers of ten and fifteen thousand. 


A) \ 

FUKREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Fifteen days later from Europe.—The Royal 
Mail Steamship Caledonia, Capt. G. Lott, 
rived at Boston on Thursday morning, 19th inst. 
She left Liverpool on the 4th inat., and brings 
London and Liverpool papers to that date. 

The third reading of the Maynooth bill was un- 
der discussion in the house of Commons till 1 o’clock 
on the morning of the 2lst. ‘I'he vote would pro- 
bably be taken that evening. ‘Till Sir Robert 
Peei consented to the adjournment there were 180 
to 106 in tavour of taking the vote on the 20th. 

Both Houses of Parliament were flooded with pe- 
titions against the Maynooth Grant. 

A petition signed by more than 500 members of 
the Senate, Fellows, &c. of Cambridge College, 
has been presented to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer against the grant to Maynooth. 

The Sheffield Iris states that several cases of 
“Asiatic cholera” have occurred in Sheffield. 
The “cholera victims” of 1832 were buried in a 
plat of ground to the South of the town; this was 
lately raked overt, to clear it of weeds; on Whit 
Monday some children from the workhouse played 
in the ground; a workhouse boy was taken ill, and 
died on the following Saturday, previously turning 
black all over; and eight other persons in the work- 
house have been seized with similar symptoms, 
but no death has yet happened. 

The new treaty between England and France 
for the prevention of the slave trade on the coast 
of Africa, has been signed at the Foreign Office. 

The Catholic Bishops are up in arms against the 
measure n»w before Parliament for establishing 
colleges in the north, the south,and the west of 
lreland. 

Our Wooden Walls.—The naval force of Great 
Britain consists of 680 ships-of war, carrying from 
1 to 120 guns each. Of thisnumber, there are 125 
armed steam-vessels constructed on the most ap- 
proved principles. This immense fleet employs in 
the time of peace 23,000 able-bodied seamen, 3000 
stout lads, and 94 companies of Royal Marines. 

The death of Mr. Dunn, of Philadelphia, will 
brins the Chinese exhibition in London, of which 
he was proprietor, to the hammer.—The King of 
ee was “sweet” upon it a year or two 

ck. 

The Arctic Expeditigg.—Each ship has been 
supplied with 2UU tin cy? Mders for the purpose of 
holding papers, which are to be thrown overboard 
with the statement of the longitude and other par- 
ticulars worthy of record, written in six different 
languages, and the parties finding them are re- 
quested to forward them to the Admiralty. 

_ IrgLanp.—The repeal meeting at ‘Tara, respect- 
ing which considerable preparations had been made 
for some time previous, took place on Thursday, the 
22d ult. Mr. O’Connell, Mr. John O’Connell, Mr. 
Ray, and others, heard mass at Tara at half-past 12 
o’clock, the Rev. Mr. McEvoy, parish priest of 
Kells, officiated. The Freeman estimates those 
who heard mass at 50,000, and the number of 
those who took part in the demonstration at 200,000. 

Mr. O’Connell came forward to address the 
meeting, and wus received with loud cheers.’ He 
delivered one of those effective and peculiar ad- 
dresses on the subject of Irish wrongs with which 
our readers have been long familiar. 

_ At the banquet in the evening, for which 820 
tickets were issued, Mr. O’Connell made another 
speech. He showed that Sir Robert Peel, omnipo- 
tent in the House of Commons on every other sub- 
ject, was almost harmless as regarded ireland. | 

The Catholic Bishops were to meet,on the 2\st, 
to consider the new Colleges Bill. Mr. O?Connell 
said he would abide by their opinions on the Reli- 
gious points of the Bill. A Committee of Repeal- 
ers has been appointed on the secular points. 

The London Times talks ofa split between 
“ Young Ireland” and O'Connell. | | 

Spain—Abdication of Don Carlos.—Don Carlos 
has abdicated his claim to the throne of Spain in 
the following letter to his son: 

Letter of King Charles V. (Don Carlos) to 
the Prince of the Asturias. 

“* My most beloved Son—Having determined to 
retire trom political affairs, 1 took the resolution of 
renouncing in your favour my rights to the crown, 
transmitting them to you. Consequently, I place 
in your hands the act of my renunciation, which 
you may use when you deem it opportune. 

‘* I pray the Almighty to accord to you the good 
fortune to restore peace and union to our unhappy 
country, and thus to secure the welfare of all Span- 
iards. 

“ From this day I assume the title of Count de 
Molino, which it is my intention to bear hereafter. 

** Bourges, the 18th of May, 1845. 

CHARLES.” 

The Castellano says that it is probable Prugsia 
and Austria, and perhaps Russia, will follow the 
example of the Pope, and give a formal recognition 
to the throne of Isabella if 

appears to be re-estab- 
lished, and the elections that nave taken place have 
not been marked by any disturbance. No doubt 
whatever, is now entertained that Dr. Steiger will 
not be éxecuted, but he will, with his family, be 
transported to America, where he will have to pass 
the remainder of his days. It is believed that the 
French Government wiil undertake the charge of 
conveying him to the United States. ee 

The Conservative party has gained a majority in 
the elections. The Jesuits, of course, are proud of 
their triumph, but they have the good sense to re- 
frain from exultation that might exasperate pas- 
sions, which it is to be hoped, rage no | r, and 
will not burst out afresh. The defeated Rad 


™. 


Y jone million sterling, in a barter of silks and tea for 


however, may, after all, undeterred by the se 
lessons they have received, create fresh digturban-} 
ces. 

The Constitutionel! says, on the authority of let- 
ters trom Switzerland, that the governments of the 
Catholic cantons are preparing to carry into exe 
cution the decree fur the introduction of the Jesuits. 


Governments of Soleure and Tessino, inviting them 
to make common cause for the re-establishment o! 
the convents. 


Russia-—A letter from St. Petersburg ‘men- 
tions that Comte Woronsow, one of the ablest and 
most distinguished generals of the Russian army, 
has been intrusted with the command of the forces} 
destined to act against the Circassians. The Ein 
peror is determined, cost what it may, to have the 
war terminated. 
A railway from Moscow to St. Petersburg is in 
active course of cunstruction. 
Turxey.—The accounts from Constantinople to 
the 7th of May state that the health of the Sultan is 
on the decline. Some even went so far as to say 
that on the previous Friday, in consequence. of 
this he did not pay his usual visit to a ue. 
On the Ist inst. the Greek patriarch Yermanos.| 
having previously given in his resignation, Mele- 
tius, the Archbishop of Cyzcius, was erected in his 
stead, and invested in his dignities and decorations: 
at the Sublime Porte. Yermancs was undoubted-| 
ly an indolent-and ignorant man, unequal to the 
arduous and difficult duties of his post. — 
Inpia anpD Cuina.—The Overland Mail arrived 
in London on the 23d ult. Intelligence has been 
received from Bombay to the 4th, Calcutta to the 
7th, and Madras to the 14th of April. The news 
in a political point of view, is unimportant, ‘The 
oxpeliioe of Sir Charles Napier against the Pan- 
dareens had been successful. Their leader, Bejar 
Khan, and a considerable number of his followers, 
had been captured. The Punjaub is still in an a 
settled state. 
Phond Cawunt and his confederates continue 
to find sanctuary in the Goa territories The 
Portuguese Governor still refuses to allow our 
troops to follow the rebels within his frontier, and 
is unable, even if he were willing to drive out the 

t is stated that the British trade at Shanghai, in 
China, during the jast year, amounted to nearly 


manufactures, 

Germany.—From all parts of Germany the let- 
ters we receive are occupied almost exclusively 
with discussions on the division now raging in the 
Catholic Church. ‘The new religious sect is gain- 
ing every day numbers of adherents, and even the 
lower order of the clergy join in with alacrity. In 
Austria no pains are spared to prevent its making 
its way to the people; in Catholic and bigoted Ba- 
varia, it is persecuted ; but in Saxony, Prussia, and 
the minor States, it is either connived at or openly 
encouraged by the Government. The King of 
Hanover has declared against it, but it is believed} 
that eventually he will tolerate and even encour- 
age it. 

*The doctrines of this now formidable sect are 
for the most part those of the Catholic Church; but 
they reject confession, they oppose the celebration 
of divine service in the Latin language, they ad- 
vocate marriage of priests, and they make some 
important modifications in matters of faith. ‘The 
leader of the sect is a priest who was expelled 
from the Church by a bishop, for having published} 
a violent tirade againatthe iniquity of humbuging| 
the people by representing for their adoration a 
robe said to have been worn by Jesus Christ. One 
great cause of his success is no doubt the love of 
novelty and excitement; but, nevertheless, the 
movement he has originated is a most important 
one for the Catholic Church. 

In some States of Germany liberal and enlight- 
ened measures, such, for instance, as the abolition 
of corporal punishment to soldiers, the admission 
of Jews to the same rights and privilegesas are 
enjoyed by other citizens, are —s adopted. In 
Prussia, however, the King is declaring against} 
progress. At the commencement of his reign bis 
motto was “Forward!” at present it is “Halt!” 
Jews 1n Potanp.—An ordinance of the Council 
of Administration at Warsaw directs that, after the 
[st of July this year, no Jew of either sex should 
be permitted to have a public house in the vil 

lages, nor to manufacture, distil, or sell any home-| 
made liquors either under their own names or the 
names of others, as partaers, factors, or assistants; 
nor after that day shall any Jew reside in a public 
houre, distillery or brewhouse. Whatever be the 
extent of this ordinance—whether meant for severi- 
ty or not, it seems to us that it is a great advance 

towards compulsory total abstinence, and if it could 
be made general, it might prove a blessing. . 


FROM MEXICO. 

The Picayune gives the following items of in- 
telligence respecting Mexican affairs: 

Since our last we have conversed with a very 
intelligent gentleman — one who has travelled 
much over Mexico within the last six months— 
who informs us that business of every kind is ex- 
cessively dull, that all confidence is lost, and that 
a wild state of confusion reigns in almost every 
section. Nothing, he thinks, will restore perfect 
order and firm tranquillity save the establishment of 
a monarchy, and the call of some foreign prince to 
the throne thuscreated. The people are become- 
ing more and more unable to govern themselyes— 
anarchy is every day progressing with fearful 
strides. 
Murders and robberies are constantly occurring, 
and on the most public roads and in the most pub- 
lic places. But a few days since Don Manuel 
uAsnzulo, the new governor of Durango, was robbed 
within a short distance of Fresnillo, and an old 
and favourite servant—the only one of his party 
armed — was killed on the spot. He was on 
his way to assume the duties of his office at the 
time, and the robbers, among other things, despoil- 
ed him of a beautiful pearl necklace he had pur- 
chased for his wife, and which was valued at near 
$2000. Asunzulo ia spoken of as an officer of sure- 
rior attainments, having been educated in this 
country. The diligences between Zacatecas and 
the city of Mexico are robbed daily, and the same 
is the case on all the public roads. Thousands of 
Santa Anna’s old soldiers are prowling about the 
country, and as they have no other means of sup- 
port, they form themselves into bands, and live by 
pillage. The 
with all its talk about subjecting Texas, and declar- 
ing war against the United States, cannot disperse 
these brigands from its very midst. . 

We notice that one of the English papers, recei- 
ved by a recent arrival, chuckles with great satis- 
faction over the announcement that the Mexican 
Congress had declared any one a traitor who would 
propose treating with Texas for her independence.| 
W hat will the editor say when he Jearns that but 
a week or two afterwards, this same Congress, with 
the ink of their former denunciatory fanfaronade| 
hardly dry, authorized the President to open nego- 
tiations with the same T'exas—asking of him no 
other obligation than that the honour of the great 
Mexican nation should remain, as it always had 
been, unsullied! So they go. Six months or a 
year at farthest, will wind up the affairs of the 
present Government—what the new one will be is 
more than we can divine. 
The barque Anahuac, Captain Wilson, arrived 
at New York on Saturday morning 21st inst., from 
Vera Cruz, in twenty days passage. 

The Hon. Wilson Shannon, late Envoy Extraor- 

dinary and Minister Plenipoteniary to Mexico, 
came in the Anahuac as passenger. 
It was the general feeling in Vera Cruz, says 
one of the papers, when the Anahuac sailed, that 
Texas would never be annexed to this Union ; such 
was the confidence which the Mexicans reposed 
‘in the English. ; 

Santa Anna’s banishment is not for ten years 
only, but for life. Canalizo, who, as President ad- 
interim, gave him the command of the army, and 


ing, however,.a pension equal to half the amount 


of their pay while in office; this pension is to be 
forfeited by removal from the residence assigned. 


their creditors before leaving the country. 

The republic is said to be in a very unsettled 
condition and in danger of another revolution. The 
government was badly in want of money. A hos- 
lile feeling against the United States prevailed, 
with a general belief that Texas would not annex. 


‘MARRIED. 


B. Bradford, Grorce Emerick, of Kensington, 
phia, to MartHa ANN Erricsson, of Morris River, New 
Jersey. On the evening of the 16th inst, by the same, Bo- 


|‘Srencer, of Montgomery county, Pennsy!vania, 


OBITUARY. 


its mast pious and exemplary 
hood in which he resided, one of 


‘The Catholic conference has addressed a note to the . 


poor Government all this while,| . 


General Bazadre, are banished for ten years, receiv-| 


Santa Anna and the rest were obliged to satisfy! 


On the a tG ‘ . Pa., by the Rev. Thomas} 
Ist inst., at German‘own by 


LIVAR FRANKLIN Peace, of Chestnut Hill, to Evizaseta| 


thronged his late re upon tho occasion 
proclaimed in language, though silent, yet 
willing tribute of 47 they were ready to 
thus spent in pi virtue; an incident, not 
to the feeli::gs of bie 


where he drew, almost his 
his . The deceased 


to see all his numerous family of 
united to the same church in the bonds of Christian faith ; 
and to see two of his sons enter the aniniotys, one of whor 
has been for near eight years under the direction of the 
Assembly s Board o Foreign Missions, a missionary 
the Sac and Jowa Indians. ‘The deceased 
fond hope that he would be permitted once more to see, 
while he tabernacied in the flesh, and during the course of 
the coming aulumn, this truly pious, but atill absent son, bat 
the Father of mercies, in the exercise of a wise but un- 
scrulable providence, was pleased to direct otherwise, The 
deceased had been aware for some length of time, of his 
predisposition to apoplexy ; and ee spok. 
en of his exit out of the world as an event hkely to leoeen 
very suddenly. It was his custom, therefore, to keep con- 
stantly before his mind the necessity of having “his loins 
int with the truth,”’ and “ his lamp trimmed and ing.” 
hat seems to be most worthy of note in this case as 


monstrative of the special work of the Holy Spirit is, that at 
that age, when, from the enfeebled state of the mind, and 
the diminished energy of the affections, acts of devotion are 


too apt to degenerate into mere formalities; there a 
in him a manifest increase in the warmth of Ais religious 
affections, ia the ardour of his devotions, and in ‘the déep 
and abiding interest, which, always, he seemed to feel in 
the millennial glory of the church. Mureover, after the 
lapse of more than half'a century spent in the service, of 
his God, and, for some months be he left the world.‘he 
gradually became more affectionately kind, humbie and sub- 
missive, more heavenly-mitded, more in love with the 
great doctrines of the Bible, and, if possible, more diligent 
in its perusal. Thus he continued growing in faith as he 
grew in grace, until, like a shock of corn, fully ripe in all 
that pertaineth to the character of a Christian, he was cut 
down, to be transplanted into the Edeu of his Heavenly 
Father. H. 
On Monday, June 2d, at Thorndale, near, 
Crorwortuy Bianig, Esq., a Ruling 
Presbyterian charch in that place. deceased was in 
the 80th year of his age. “The path of the just as the 
shineth more and more unto the per 


Died at Shippensburg, Cumberland County, Pa., on Thars- 
day afternoon the 19th instant, after an iliness of 
Mr. WiLLiam Russet, S#, in the eighty-firet year of 
age. As he lived, so he died, at peace witke all. Hecalmly 
yielded up his spirit into the hands of God who gave it, 
trusting in the merits of Christ alone for salvation ; giving 
comforting evidence to those who witnessed the 
scene, that his “ latter end was peace,” 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Moneys received by Jacob Lex, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Semana Bible Society, from May 8th to June 12th, 


From Clinton county Bible Society, by Rev. J. H. Vance, 
$70. Rev. John T. Baldwin, $10. wnesville Female 
Bible Society, $3.60, county Bible Society, 
Mr. P. Templeton, $15, Clearfield county Bibie Society, $10. 
Lancaster county B:ble Society, by Mr. Bear, $2367. Lebe- 
non Female Bible Society, by Rev. J. Ruthrauff, $55. Rev. 
John T. Baldwin, by Rev. Mr. Rizer, $20. Rev. Mr: Rizer, 
a donation, $1. Miiflinsburg Female Bible Society by Rev. 
Mr. Anspack, 87. Rev. John T. Baldwin, $40. 
ville F male Bible Society, 35. Rev. John T. Baldwin, 
$15. Rev. John Hemping, Lykens Valiey, $10. Rev. 
Frederick Wyneken, Fort Wayne, $16.50. Kev. Charies 
W. Schaeffer, Life Member, Mr. John C. Clarke, $5. 
Pau! Beck, Jr., a bequest, less collateral tax, $485. Brides- 
burg Presbyterian ch. $11.17. Greencastle Female Bible 
Society, by Rev. Mr. Davis, $43.75. Mrs. Clifford Smith,a 
donation, $1. York county Bible Society, by the Treasu- 
rer, $40.35. Rev. ‘Thos. J. Hall, Cor. Sec'y, less discount, 


317650. W in 
Osterhont, $8.66. erset “yr Bible Society, by Mr. 
Sam. W. Pearson, $10.—Totai $1113.20. 


NEW STANDARD WORK.—Evidences of Christianity; 
by O_intuus Gregory, L.L. D. being letters toa friend 
on the Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion, from 
the 4th London Edition 480 pp. 12 mo.—price 56 cents. ; 

‘Phis truly valuable work, is now issued by the American 
Tract Society, and for sale with all their other publications, 
(of which more than 152,000,000 pages of evangelical read- 
ing have been printed and sent out the past year.) at the 
Book and Tract Depository, No, 13 Seventh‘street between 
Market and Arch. 

Sabbath School Question Books and Libraries, of the Books 
published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
the high character of which is generally well understood, 
will be found as above. Orders addressed to 

W. H. FLINT. 


Ts 

june 28 
EMOVAL.—The Store and Offices of the American 
Sunday School Union are removed, for a few weeks, 
to the North East corner of Sixth and Chestnut, being No. 
199 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, directly opposite to the 
- of the late the house of 
eter S. Duponceau, Esq., where the business of the Society 
will be conducted until the new building is ready to be oc- 


cupied. 

Ser Our friends, and those accustomed to do business at 
our counter, will find a full assortment of the Society's pub- 
lications at the temporary depository, above advertised, and 
every convenience which can be expected for the transac. 
tion of business. We hope to welcome them to new and 
very desirable accommodations in about twelve or fifteen 
weeks, and in the mean time should be giad to retain old 
friends and make new ones, 

New Buicpines.—ln addition to the statement in the An- 
nual Report of the American Sunday School Union, is 
be proper to say, that the settling of the 2 of the o 
house admonished the Society of the insecurity which would 
attend any considerable aceumulation of stock, and hence 
there seemed to be an indispensable necessity for recon- 
structing the building. We hope the whole subject is now 
placed in such a light before the Society’s friends as to se- 
cure liberal aid tuwards the new erection. 

DEPOSITORY, 
june 28 E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut st. Philad. 


OW READY—TH<e PRIEST, THE WOMAN,AND 
THE FAMILY, or Spiritual Direction and Auricular 
Confession ; their History, mg aa Consequences, Be- 
ing a translation of “ Du Pretre, la Femme, De la Famil- 
le,” by M. Michelet. Price 50 cenis 

“ A brilliant book—full of eloquent indignation, pique 
portraits, hisiorical traits, and subtle analysis,’’—Soreig 
Quarterly. 

Also—History of THe Pretended Szamiess RoBE oF 
Jesus Curist, lately exhibited at Treves, with an accou 
of the Miraculous Cures performed by said Robe. Price 
cents. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 

june 28 98 Chestnut strect, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 


© PLENDID AND CHEAP BOOK.—The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, ¥ John Bunyan, with explanatory notes by Tho- 
mas Scott, D. D., a new edition. to be completed in t 
numbers, at 25 cents each. Each number will contain 
pages of letter press, with one or more splendid steel en- 
gravings and wood cuts, done up in a neat cover. The first 
number will be ready for sale on the first of — libe- 
ral discount allowed to those who purchase to sell again. — 
Apply to JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
Bu blishing agent, corner of George and Seventh streets, 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The life of John 
Knox; containing illustrations of the history of the Re- 
formation in Scotland, &c., with an appendix, consisting of 
original papers. By Thomas McCrie, LD. D. The first com- 
plete American edition, with portraits of Knox and the Re- 
gent Murray. 579 pages, 8 vo, price $1.75. 
This inva‘uable work, an imperishable monument to, the 
fame both of the author and of the subject of the biography, 
- is now for the first time brought within the reach of Ameri- 
can readers, at a price and in a style of execution that defy 
com petition. 
Also, Rills fram the Fountain or Wispom, or the Book 
of Proverbs arranged ar:d illustrated, by William M. Englesa, 
D. D., 12 mo. — 50 cents. Just published by the Pres- 


byterian Board of Publication and for sale at their store, 
corher of George and Seventh strecis. wee 
_ june 28 OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Romish and Prelaticai 
Rite of Confirmation Examined: and proved to be 
contrary to the Scriptures and the practice of all the earliest 
and purest churches, both Oriental and Western; by the 
Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D., with an Appendix, on the Duty 
A requiring a Public Profession of Religion. 18mo. Price 
cis. 

The Name, Nature, and Functions of Ruling Elders; 
wherein it is shewn from the testimony of Scripture, the 
Fathers, and the Reformers, that Ruling Eldersare not Pres- 
byters or Bishops; and that, as Representatives of the Peo- 


ple, their office ought te be Temporary. Withen A ix, 
on the use of the utle Bishop; by Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

‘TruTH AND Freepom: A Sermon preached at the 
ing of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Ch at 


Cineinnati, May 35th, 1845; by Rev. George Junkin, D. D. 
Moderator. Price 10 cents. Also the Integrity of our Na- 
tional Union vs. Abolitionism: being a Speech made before 
the Synod of Cincinnati on the subject of Slavery, Septem- 
ber, Junkin, D.D. Price 20 cents. Just 
received for sale by 

| WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

june 28—3t § No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


LEASANT SUMMER RETREAT.—A family can be 
accommodated with a spacious furnished parlour and @ 
suite of chambers, with boarding, in the pleasant village of 


Princeton, New Jersey, or a number of select single board- 
ers will be taken. neeton is of access New 
York or Philadelphia, by Railroad Steamboat several 


times in the course of each day. ‘I'erms moderate. ‘For 
further particulars address Mrs. F. Sxeuy, Prince- 


ton, New Jersey. jane 


EW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE LIVES 
OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, with some 
account of their Ancestors, by John L. Whitehead, M. D., 
from the genuine copy, two vols. octavo, in one; se- 
cond American edition. ‘The additions to this edition are— 
I: Portraits (from steel plates) of J. and C. Wesley, copied 
from prints engraved by Fitler, A. it. A., (1798, 1793,) for 
by T. H. Stockton. 
An lin 
III. The Discourse delivered by Dr. Whitehead, at the 
funeral of Mr. J. Wesley. 


IV. The author's Index. 

Dr. Whitehead was appointed by Ao of Rev. 
J.W , to be his biographer. 
tegrity of the author, are as unquest) e as were his re- 
suurces. Nv other biographer oi the Wesleys ever possessed 
his original materials for this work ; theae were—1. His 
sonal alse from intimate relat: with the Rev. J. 
Wesley, for and having borne a pert in 
the transactions he 2. John Wesley's manuscripta. 
3. Charlies Wesley's manuscripts. 4. The manuscripts of 
the Wesley family. 5. Their correspondence. 6. His access 


ginal and Siandard work was composed. ‘Therefore, it al- 
ws has been, and ever must be, the foundation work of 
| all 


ua- 
commended by Loa- 
have 4 siso, 

since 
or sale at 


june 28 


Taney iown, 
Elder in the | 


to all cotemporary living authorities. From these, this ori- 


county Bible Society, by Mr, P. M. | 


_— : permitted to share more largely of the reverence end esteem 
i a | of all classes of the community in which he resided, than 
an $ | Det who 
| his funeral, 
pay to a lite 
eS » and spent 
for upwards of 
es irty years an elder in the tenan Chareh ; had lived 
| 
| | 
| | 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
7 
e Died, suddenly, on Monday, the %h inst., under a stroke| 
of apoplexy, Rosans Hamiteos, Esq., a venerable and) this only standard biography of John and Ct Wesley 
. aged citizen of Pine-creek 1ownship, Clinton county, Penna | has been concealed from the American public for nearly | 
| At the moment of his decease he lacked but about three} half a century. 
%, | months of reaching the 82d year of his age. By this visitation Juoely, cupesened 
oe | of Divine Providence, the church moarns the less of one of| don Reviews on | 
| mbers ; and the neighbour-| by the American ‘ 
. _ of men. The whole course of his long life was suc Bookstore, 
| | the soul.—Rev ‘am exemplificativa of good will to men, that few, if any, w po Between Sixth and Seventh st. Philade. __. | 
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gertainly not the case now. 


terns, and the beautiful tro 
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AN HOUR AT THE OLD PLAY-GROUND* 
aa hour to-day, John, 
were school-boys in olf.time, 
manhood wes w'dream; 


believe that you would know 


No-more waves in tho:breeze ; 

"The sod they restéd on 
deen ploughed up by stranger hands 
‘The chestnut tree.is dead, Joho, 

~~" “And what is sadder now— | 
“Phe ‘broken grapevine of our swing 

dHlangs on the withered bow; 

our.names upon the bark, 


_ “And found the pebbles rare— 


up*beneath the hollow side, 
Aa wehad piled them there. 


‘Beneath the grassgrown bank, John, 


- for our old spring— 


Dhat-bubbled down the alder path, 
gees ‘Three paces {rom the swing; 
The rushes.grow upon the brink, 
Phe'poolis black and bare, 
. Aind-not @ foot this many a day, 
peems, has.trodden there. 


* 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ing their eggs (which were laid on the 
ound without @ nest) with care, remain- 
og -by them, and even suffering them- 
selves. to, be‘captured without resistance. 
Their hoarse croaking was quite deafen- 
ing. -Beme droll sights were seen of crabs 


seized by some stout bird and borne away. 
Armies of soldier or piratical crabs were 
seen moving in all directions with their 
shelis:. We enjoyed ourselves much, and 
found no use for our guns, powder, and 
| shot; as many specimens as we could ‘de- 
sire were taken with the hand, both old 
and young. In some cases the tropic- 
birds: were taken off their nests, and from 
others their eggs were taken without dis- 
‘turbing them; indeed, I have never seen 


4 any .barn-yard fowls half so tame. The 


various snakes, the many coloured fish, the 
great eels, enormous and voracious sharks, 
shells, large molluscs, spiders, with the 
curious lepidoptera, seemed to have quiet 
possession, their webs stretching in every 


_ | direction, and occasioning us-much annoy- 


ance: all gave a novelty to the scene, 
that highly interested and delighted us. 
In the afternoon we returned on board, 
loaded with specimens; and the survey 
being completed, we bore away on our 
course. There are no cocoa-nut palms on 


the island, as has been reported by Capt. 


Fitzroy, in his voyage; nor is there any 
| fresh water to-be found. 


<0 PRESERVE FRESH MEAT. 
As hot weather is approaching, it is im- 
portant to those who are so situated that 
they cannot always procure fresh meat 
| when wanted, to know how to preserve it. 


The ordinary method of putting it in an 
_ [took the.old blind road, John, ice-house, down the well, and other coo! 
That wandered up the hill, places, keeps it but a short time, but in 


darker than it used to be, 

“~~ And seems so lone and still ; 

_ ‘The birds sing yet upon the boughs, 
_ ‘Where once the sweet grapes hung, 

Bat voice of human kind 

!Where all.our voices rung. 

gat.me on the fence, John, 

--\ Phat dives as in old time, 

 The-same half-panel inthe path, 

 Wewsed soolttoclimb, 

‘ Apd thought how o’er the bars of life 

Our playmates hed passed on, 
And left aie.counting on the spot 


* Not a fancy sketch, dear Willis; if you 
will come over and see for yourself, I will show 
you all I ‘have written here, line for line. J 
_. hever wrote a lament before, for apy thing 
ish, but this came over my heart.on the spot, 


and ‘I had to write it.—New York Mirror. 


HE FOUR QUARTERS OF LIFR 
The seven ages of man have been pro- 
verbial, but in respect to the mind, there 


are granted .to us but four periods of life. 
e first fifteen years are childhood; we’ 
The next fif- 


nothig—we hope. 
teen years are passion and romance—w 
dream. During the third period of fif- 


teen years, from thirty to forty-five we are. 


what nature intended us to be. Charac- 


has formed; we pursue a course of 


er 
life, we teason, we meditate. This is th 
riod'in which we maybe said to live. 
‘he fourth period is that of commencing 
@ecay. We may grow wiser: but itisa 


wisdom shat speaks in a shake of the head. 


Pain and penitence begin—we sorrow. 


in providing against the fourth, nature ha 
changed, our declining years are lighted 
with happiness and love, and as they ap- 
proach their destined end, instead of the 


Nevertheless if the third period has ree 


gloom naturally accompanying decay, they: 
are tinged with a ray from before them, 
aod shadows rest behind.us on our path, 


feelings spring up unfelt,even as in the 
magic periods first traversed. by us—we 
rejoice.—Guardian. 


— 


A NATURAL PLACE. 
. There is a spot on the earth, or in the 


pean, where Nature reigns predominant. 
t 


is inthe Pacific, and .was visited by 
Lieut. Wilkes, and is thus described in the 
narrative of the United States exploring 
expedition : 
- On the 19th August we made Dog Is- 
jand, one.of a group of sixty-five coral is- 
Jands, and despatched boats to see if a 
landing could be effected, while the ships 
began the surveying Operations. The 
number of birds seen hovering over the 
island was an indication that it was not 
inhabited, which proved to be the case. 
Several turtles were caught, anda num- 


ber of specimens obtained. No traces of 


inhabitants were found, and the state of 
nature every-where, indicated that it had 
pot been inhabited at any recent period. 
There were a great many sharks, both 
in the lagoon and outside, which were so 
ravenous that they bit at the oars. It 
Was by no means pleasant to have to 
ewim through the surf :to the boat with 
ese dangerous animals so numerous 
und us. The landing on a coral island 
ffectually does away with all precon- 
ived notions of its beauty, and any pre- 
yious ideas formed in its favour are im- 
snédiately put to flight. That verdure 
which seemed from a distant view to car- 
t the whole island, was in reality but a 
ew patches of wiry grass, obstructing the 
walking, and offering neither fruit nor 
flowers to view ; it grew among the rug- 
ged coral debris, with a little sand and 
wegetable.earth. It issomewhat surpris- 
jng that a few trees forty or fifty feet high 
should have found sufficient syil ‘to pro- 
teet their growth, Most of the trees, 
however, are of stunted size, being not 
more than ten to ‘fifteen feet in height, 
‘eighteen inches in diameter. Van 
outen and Le Maire visited this island, 
20th April, 1616, some two hundred years 
defore, and it was even then clothed with 
vegetation. If their description is an ac- 
éeurate..one, the island appears now to be 
rather higher; as they report “from what 
shey-could judge, the greaterpart of the is- 
‘dand is overflowed at high water ;’’ this is 
The number 
pf birds on the island was incredible, and 
Shey .were so tame as to require to be 
pushed off their nests to get their eggs. 
The most conspicuous among them was 
the frigate bird; many of the trees were 
govered with their nests, constructed of a 
few'sticks. The old birds were seen, as 
they few off, inflating their blood-red 
| es to the size of a chi'd’shead, and 


ed their pecks. The gannets, 


5 the 


poking. 33 if a large bladder. were attach-| 


this suggested by the National Gazette, it 
may be kept sweet for years. 
* For household purposes the most con- 


‘| venient way will be to provide a number 


of earthen jars, with ground covers and a 
small hole in each cover like that in a tea- 


| pot, which may be stopped easily. The 


| meat may be first partly boiled and depri- 


| ved of the bones, and be then put with 


part of the liquor, into the jars which 
must be set in a pan of warm water and 
gradually brought to boil. When the 


| steam is rising from the jars the covers 


must be put on them air-tight, the steam 
generated in the meantime being suffered 
| to escape from the lids. 
must be removed from the fire, the holes 
in the lids stopped with small corks, and 


more impenetrable. It may also be a 
good precaution to run a little melted wax 
round the edge of each cover, to obviate 
the leakage due to any imperfection of the 
surface in contact. Meat might also be 
preserved by repeatedly dipping it in mel- 


| ted fat, the same as they do candles, till it 


had a protecting coat of tallow which thie 
air could not penetrate. Vegetables may 


meat.” —Zgriculiurist. 


SINGULAR CHINESE CUSTOM. 

A gentleman who has travelled much 
and is qualified to speak of the customs of 
the Celestials, says that one of their cus- 
toms (and by no means uncivilized no- 
tions) is practically displayed as follows: 
There isa large room, in a well-guarded 
building, which is locked. The keys are 
in the hands of the privy council. Every 
day the conduct of the Empéror is closely 
watched, written down, and the record is 
thrust through a small aperture into this 
room. After the Emperor, and all his 
reigning relatives down to the third cousin 
(and all these are served in the same man- 
ner) are dead, the records are collected and 
tea eer Thus a fair and impartial 

istory of the merits of their royal! rulers 
is held up to the public view as they 
really were. The custom makes the Emn- 
perors exceedingly careful and circum- 


| spect. We suppose one never cuts offa 


head, or orders the bamboo to be applied, 
or has a criminal squeezed between two 
boards, without first reflecting upon how 
it will read in print. 


NEW POST-OFFICE LAW. 

Tue Franxine Privirece, &c.—The 
oficial paper of the Government, the 
Washington Union, says:—The privilege 
of franking is so much modified and re- 
duced by the late Post-office Law, which 
goes into operation on the Ist of July, that 
it has become a question whether officers 
have the former unqualified power at 
present allowed to them, and how far it is 
reserved tothem. With the view of as- 
certaining the extent of the privilege al- 
lowed by the law, we have mounted up 
to the best sources of information, and now 
lay before the public the result of our in- 
‘vestigations, in the following comprehen- 
sive table. | 
The Franking Privilege, as regulated 

by the ct of 3d March, 1845, from 

and after the \st of July next. — 

1. The President, Ex-Presidents, and 
Mrs. Madison aud Mrs. Harrison, retain 
the franking privilege as regulated by for- 
mer laws. 

2. The Vice-President, members of Con- 
gress, aud delegates from Territories— 

May transmit public documents free du- 
ring their official terms ; 

May send and receive free, letters, news- 
papers or packets, weighing under two 
ounces, during the session of Congress, and 
for thirty days before the commencement 
and thirty days after the close of any ses- 
sion ; 

May receive letters free, not weighing 

over two ounces, during the recess—(this 
does fot include the interval from the close 
of one Congress to the commencement of 
the next); 
_. May transmit free, written letters from 
themselves the whole year—that is, from 
sixty days before the commencement of 
any session until the meeting of the next 
Congress. 

3. The Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives— 

-_ May send free, public documents during 
their official terms; | 

May send and receive free, letters, news- 
papers, and packages, not weighing over: 
two ounces, during the session of Con- 
gress, and for thirty days before and after; 

May send free letters written by them- 
selves. during their official terms. 

4. The Governors of States may send 
free the laws, records, and documents of 
the Legislature to the Governors of other 
States. 

. 5. The three assistant Postmasters Gen- 


mer-gaatd- 


May send free letters, packages, or other 
relating exclusively to. their ofii- 


walking off With snakes, and both again} 


Finally, the pan 


these corks, waxed over to make them] 


be preserved in jars as above, as well as| . 


office department. 

May receive all such letters and docu- 
ments as relate to.their own duties or tha 
of a department, and have the postages 
remitted at the:city post-office. 

6. Deputy postmasters may send free all 
such letters and packages as may relate 
exclusively to the business of their respec- 
tive offices, and-may have allowed all pos- 
tages paid or charged to them in the set- 
tlement of their accounts. 

7. Exchange newspapers between edi- 
tors pass free. | 

8. Editors or publishers of newspapers 
may send their papers free within thirty 
miles of the place of publication. 

9. Communications addressed to the of- 
ficers of the Government, heretofore ha- 
ving the franking privilege, touching the 
business of their respective offices, are to 
be paid out of the contingent fund provi- 
ded for their offices, or out of the treasury. 

RATES OF POSTAGE. Cents. 
For a single letter, not exceeding half 
“an ounce (avoirdupoise,) sent not ex- 


ciat duties or! the business of the Post- 


Sent over 300 miles, 

For every half ounce and any excess 
over every half ounce, the same rates 
of postage; and when advertised, 
two cents on each letter; or four 
cents, if the advertising cost so much, 
additional. 

‘For drop letters (not to-be mailed) each 2 

Forany printed circular, handbill or ad- 
vertisetnent, unsealed, sent any dis- 
tance. 

For any pamphlet or other matter of 
“every kind,’ that is “ transmitta- 
ble by mail,’”? and has no written 
communication, of one ounce or less, 
or for a newspaper exceeding 1900 
square inches of surface, 

For each additional ounce, or an ex- 
cess greater than.a half ounce, 1 

For any other newspaper sent over 30 
and not more than 100 miles, or any 
distance within the same State, 1 

Sent over such distance, 13 


— 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FERRYMAN. 

A philosopher stepped on board a ferry 
boat to crossa stream. On his passage he 
inquired of the ferry-man if he understood 
arithmetic. The man looked astonished. 

“Arithmetic? No,sir! I never heard 
of it before.”’ 7 

The philosopher replied, “I am very 
sorry, for one-quarter of your life is gone.”’ 

A few minutes afterwards, he asked 
the ferryman, “Do you know any thing 
of mathematics?” 

The boatman smiled, and again replied, 
“No.” 

‘Well, then,’’ said the philosopher, 
“another quarter of your life is lost.’’ 

A third question was asked the ferry- 
man, “Do you understand astronomy ?”’ 

“O no, sir, never heard of such a 
thing.’’ | 

“Well, my friend, then another quarter 
of vour life is lost.’’ 

Just at this moment, the boat ran ona 


24 


| snag, and was sinking, when the ferry- 


man jumped up, pulled off his coat, and 
asked the philosopher, with great earnest- 
ness of manner, “Sir, can you swim ?”’ 

“No,” said the philosopher. 

“Well, then,” said the ferryman, “your 
woe life is lost, for the boat’s going to 
the bottom.”’ 

BUY CHEAP. 

Yes! buy cheap. Don’t sufferany one 
to cheat you. Only take care you don’t 
overreach yourself by buying the article 
which comes atthe lowest price. Muslin 
at a sixpence is not always cheaper than 
muslin ata shilling. You get a pair of 
shoes that sell for a song, or you buy an 
article of furniture at the “cheap auction 
store,” but you find, in a little while, that 
your furniture is going to wreck and that 
your shoes are out at toe, while your 
neighbour, who purchased a good article 
ata little betier price, keeps both shoes 
‘and table whole. The mistake is too com- 
mon. Every body wants cheap things, 
and so good articles are now rarely made. 
We once knew of an old lady who could 
never get a thimble to suit her; every few 
months she bought a new one, which last- 
ed for a while; and then she fell back 
again on her old thimble, which she had 
owned for twenty years, and which she 
protested was worth a dozen of the new- 
fangled, flimsy ones. But when people 
won’t pay fair prices, the mannfacturers 
will make worthless trash. Who then 
gets cheated? OQ! by all means, buy 
cheap. There are a good many poor 
thimbles made now; and there are still 
fools enough to buy them. 


REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

The following is an extract from an ad- 
dress delivered at the laying of the corner 
stone of a new Presbyterian church, in 
Princeton, Ky., by the pastor, Rev. S. S. 
Templeton. 

There is one instance recorded by the 
pen of the historian, to which I will refer 
you for a moment. On the morning of 
our national birthday, the 4th of July, 
1776, when the declaration of American 
Independence -was made, when the com- 
mitteé, previously appointed to draft that 
instrument, made their report through 
their ehairman, Thomas Jefferson, and 
when it was read,the house paused—hesi- 
tated. That instrument, they saw, cut 
them off even from the mercy of Great 
Britain. They saw with prophetic vision 
all the horrors of a sanguinary war; car- 
nage and desolation passed in swift re- 
view before them. They saw the pros- 
pect of having rivetted still more closely 
upon their already chafed and bleeding 
limbs the chains of slavery. The house 
seemed to wave—silence, deep and solein 
silence reigned throughout the hall of the 
spacious capitol. Every countenance in- 
dicated that deep meditation was at work; 
and the solemn resolutions were calling 
for double energy. At this fearful crisis, 
when the very destiny of our country 
seemed to be suspended upon the action 
of the moment, the silence, the painful 
silence was broken. An aged patriarch 
arose—a venerable and stately form, his 
head white with the frosts of many years. 
He cast on the assembly a look of inex- 
pressible interest and uneonquerable de- 
termination; while on his visage the hue 
of age was lost in the burning patriotism 
that fired his cheek.—“There is,”’ said he, 
“a tide in the affairs of men,a nick of time. 
We perceive it now before us. That no- 
ble instrument upon your table, which 
ensures immortality to its author, should 
be subscribed this very morning, by every 


‘ ceeding 300 miles, 5 


‘pen in the house. He who will not e- 


| consumption, fevers, &c. 


| 


| 


spond to its accents, and strain every nerve 
to earry into effeet its provisions, is un- 
worthy the name ofafreeman. Although 
these gray hairs must soon descend into the 
sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they’ 
should descend thither by the hands of the 
public executioner, than desert at this 
crisis, the sacred cause of my country.”’ 
The Patriarch sat down and forthwith the 
declaration was signed by every member 
present. Who was that venerable patri- 
arch? you ask. I answer it was John 
Witherspoon of New Jersey, whose name: 
is found among the signers of the Declara- 
tion, the Magna Charta of our Nation’s 
independence. Yes it was, John Wither- 
spoon, a distinguished minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, a lineal descendant of 
John Knox, the great Scotch Reformer. 


— 


THE BEST MEDICINE. 

Frequent bathing, not once or twice a 
month, but every day if you please, in 
warm or cold water, is one of the grandest 
medicines in the world. It will make one 
heartier, freer from disease, than a ton of 
medicine could. Read what the editor of 


_ the Boston Social Reformer says about it : 


“ From one to five pounds of decayed 
animal matter passes off daily, by insenst- 
ble perspiration from the human body. 
The white dust which collects on the skin, 
sometimes called goose flesh, is refuse mat- 
ter of the system. Viewed with a micro- 
scope, it looks like a butcher’s cart of pu- 
trid meat. If the pores of the skin are 
closed and imperceptible perspiration is 
stopped, this corrupt matter is thrown upon 
the lungs, liver, or intestines, causing cold, 
The remedy is 
found in the specific that will restore the 
system to its proper balance, upon the na- 
tural avenues for the discharge of poison- 
ous secretions, and relieve the internal or- 
gans from burdensome clogs that are 
thrown upon them. Cold water has been 


proved to be this remedy. And nothing}. 


but its simplicity, its commonness, and the 
almost universal hydrophobia which pre- 
vails, could have kept its virtues so long 
concealed.”’ 


SINGULAR PROPERTY OF THE GASTRIC JUICE. 

It has been said that the sensation of 
hunger, a sensation which, if unreasonbly 
prolonged, is by no means an agreeable 
one, is produced by the irritation of a 
quantity of gastric juice in the stomach, 
which by its stimulus excites the feeling. 
But Dr. Beaumont, in the course of his 
experiments on Martin, has proved that 
this is not the cause of hunger, becanse 
the stomach, when destitute of aliment, 
contains little or no gastric juice—it is 
produced only when wanted for the pur- 
pose of digesting food. He has also as- 
certained that this fluid does not possess 
the power of producing any thing like irri- 
tation or inflammation of the coats of the 
stomach. “It is as innoxious to the stom- 
ach asthe blandest subject in nature. It 
exerts its influence on free aliment, dud nod 
on the living fibre. 

This satisfactorily accounts for the exis- 
tence of exotic worms, leeches, even frogs 
and other animals in the stomach for a 
considerable time. Such cases have oc- 
casionally occurred, and have sadly puz- 
zied medical men in all ages. Since 
Cheselden discovered the gastric juice, it 


has been sagely argued, thata menstruum| 


which would dissolve a piece of tough 
beef in three hours would inevitably Aid 
any animal that was immersed in it in 
half that time. But Dr. Beaumont has as- 
certained that the gastric juice will not act 
on animal life. Dr. Beaumont considers 
hunger to be caused by the distention of 
the vessels which conduct the gastric juice 
into the stomach, in the same manner that 
the excessive pain from the inflammation 
of a wound arises from the distention of 
the blood-vessels.— Mercantile Journal. 
BEES. 

I have often heard complaints of bees 
going off soon after being hived, and the 
owners could assign no reason. I have 
lost several swarms in that way, but Ihave 
learned how to prevent it. 2 

In the first place never put a swarm of 
bees into a hive made of green boards, or 
until it is well seasoned ; nor into a hive 
in which there is any foul or musty smell. 
The boards of which it is made, should be 
clean. Do not plain the boards for the in- 
side of the hive, unless to get off some ex- 
traordinary roughness; and then do not 
make them smooth. After hiving the 
swarm, raise the hive a little, by putting 
under the bottom small sticks, say as large 
as your little finger, to give them plenty of 
air. Then procure a quantity of green 
bushes, and lay them over and around the 
hive, especially on the sunny side. Then 
take half a pail full of cold water, and 
spatter it all over and around the hive, till 
the bushes are quite wet. The bees will 
collect in the top of the hive, and remain 
quiet. I have practised this method for 
many years, and have never lost a swarm 
since I cominenced it. It is not necessary 
to rub the inside of the hive with any 
kinds of herbs or leaves—it would do more 
hurt than good. I commonly throw, say 
a pint of water, into a-hive, so as just to 
wet the upper part, and sprinkle a little 
salt into it. This I do to amuse the bees 
for the time being, and to make them more 
contented. 

It is not necessary to make any noise to 
settle the swarm when they come out, 
They will settle of their ownaccord. But 
it is prudent to hive them assoon as con- 
venient.— Michigan Farmer. 


PERSONAL COMFORT OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


With all their ingenuity, the Greeks} 


were but novices in the art of comfort. 
Though obliged to take great care of his 
coarse clothes, the Spartan, in his affected 
contempt for personal indulgence, made 
no difference in his dress during summer 


‘and winter, and living in a house, whose 


timbers by law were to be formed by the 
uxe only, and the doors with a saw, if his 
dwelling and ciothing were comfortable in 
the summer, both must often have been 
intolerable in the winter. The other Greeks 
were accustomed to go lightly clad, but as 
their rooms were well furnished, and had 
doors, shutters, curtains and carpets, they 
probably shivered less in cold weather than 
their Arcadian neighbours, They could 
also keep themselves warm enough at 
night, for they had bedsteads, soft mattres- 
ses, skins, cushions, carpets, blankets, and 
coveriets. The beautiful Greek undressed 
when she went to rest for the night, yet 


her bed wanted the delicate and refined} 


ventilators—sheets. When she afose from 
her blanket-covered place of repose, to 
array herself in woollen, she had-no stays 


nor stockings to add to her comfort, and a 
buckle only, or a skewer, instead of a pa- 
per of pins, to make her garments air-tight. 
If this perfumed model of womankind, 
with her painted cheeks, and lips, and eye- 
brows, did not indulge in the luxury of the 
shift, neither had her lord any shirt, nor 
drawers, nor hose, nor buttons, nor hand- 
kerchief, nor péckets, nor living to his 
cloak, nor gloves—items essential to the 
perfection of the most modern portable cli- 
mate. Their lamps, too, though elegant, 
were offensive; and if they had wax and 
tallow, pith and rushlights, of candles they 
were always entirely ignorant. Abroad, 
therefore, the Greek, during his sharp 
winter, must often have suffered much pri- 
vation ; and within doors he never could 
enjoy artificial heat or light without smoke 
and risk of suffocation, for his house had 
not a chimney; nor, in the cold weather, 
could he enjoy warmth with daylight in 
his elegant apartment, for he made no use 
of glazed windows.—Hislory of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating. 


YOUNG HENRY MARYTN. 

The father of Henry Martyn.wasa poor 
miner in the mountains of Cornwall. By 
a proper economy of all the leisure hours 
which his arduous life afforded, he acquir- 
ed a sufficient knowledge of arithmetic to 
fit him for the counting room, and he was 
admitted as chief clerk in the establishment 
of a.merchant of Truro. With his enlar- 
ged means he determined to afford his 
family the® advantage of education. — 
Among his ch.ldren there was one pale 
slender boy, who was remarkable for the 
natural softness of his spirit, for the warmth 
of his feelings, and for his ardent thirst for 
literary acquirements. ‘This diffident boy, 
whom the neighbours all: pronounced to 
be a “lad of promising abilities,” his fa- 
ther determined to prepare for the Univer- 
sity. 

At the school of Truro, young Martyn 
was pfoverbial among his companions for 
his amiable and inoffensive spirit, though 
he gave no evidence of the slightest reli- 
gious impression. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the University of Cam- 
bridge where he soon distinguished him- 
self by his proficiency in Mathematics. 
His studies occupied the most of his time, 
but he had a pious and faithful friend who 
at every opportunity pressed the subject 
of religion upon his conscience. He had 
also a praying father at home, and a fa- 
vourite sister, a girl “ of a meek and quiet 
spirit”? who was earnest in her labours for 
his soul’s salvation—but he says himself 
that “thesound of the gospel conveyed even 
in the admonition of a sister was grating 
to his ears.’? The death of his father 
seems to have awakened the first serious 
thoughts in his mind, and the faithful 
preaching and prayers of Charles Sim- 
eon then a professor in the University 
were blessed to his conversion.—Vassau 
Monthly. 


— 


When we had lost all by one father, God 
gave us another to recover it to us with advan- 
tage: and our life is now safe in Christ’s keep- 


ing.—Jtev. 7. 4dam. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Winter Foop ror Srocx.—Rich,loamy 
ground will bear a good crop of English 
flat, or the Norfolk bullock turnips, after 
a crop of grass has been cut. ‘Turn the 
sod over nicely, spread on some rotted 
manure, cormpost, or leached ashes, har- 
row well with a light sharp harrow, and 
sow the seed with a machiue, or by hand, 
in rows eighteen or twenty inches apart, 


aud when the plants are fairly out of the 


way of insects, thin them to eight or ten 
inches in the row, if intended for stock; if 
intended fur the market, they should be 
thicker, to prevent their growing too large 
for table. Four or five hundred bushels, 
and sometimes even twice that quantity, 
may be grown to the acre, and they are 
good food in connexion with straw, for 
cattle and sheep, tll the iniddle of the 
winter, when they become so “corky”’ 
that the value is much lessened. The 
crop may be cultivated without much ex- 
pense, if the weather only happehs to be 
favourably moist at the time of sowing, 
and till the plants get iuto rough leaf. A 
very small harrow with sharp knives so 
set as to cut the surface of the ground 
clean after the harrow-teeth, is the best 
tool we have seen for cultivating turnips 
on light land, and turnips can hardly be 
grown to advantage on any other. 

Indian corn will give a good crop of 
fodder on rich land, sown or planted any 
time this month. The kind called sweet 
corn is the best for this purpose. It such- 
ers a great deal, and the stalks are said to 
be as much sweeter than common corn- 
stalks, as its grain is sweeter than other 
kinds. Some varieties of it grow large 
also, and would probably yield as much 
weight as any. Another advantage about 
it, is the softness of the kernels—if it 
makes ears, the cattle eat them without 
waste, or at least with much /ess waste, 
than the kinds whose kernels are almost 
as hard as flint. It is the opinion of some 
farmers who have tried it, that this kind 
is best to raise for fudfing cattle, where it 


er. 

With the exception of new land, or that 
which is free from weeds, we think it best 
to plant or sow corn for fodder in drills, 
rather than to scatter it on the ground 
broad cast. Ifit isin drills, a chance is 
afforded to work with a harrow and culti- 
vator, and keep down the weeds. An- 
other advantage ofthe drill mode, is the 
convenient curing. It may be cut with 
common corn-cutters or stout sickles, laid 
evenly and regularly on the ground, and 
when fairly wilted, bound elose to the 
tops in small bundles, and set them in 


small shocks, open at the bottom, and well 


protected against tlle weather at ‘top, till 
dried enough to put in the barn or stack. 
It makes capital fodder in this way—bet- 
ter for cows than timothy hay, or indeed 
almossany other hay, excepting the best 
of clover.— Cultivator. 


Pouttry Hovses.—If you wish your 
hens to lay through the winter, have their 
houses cleaned out thoroughly. Empty 
the nests of all filth, and have them scra- 
ped inside and ont, and then whitewashed. 
Place contiguous to your hen-house, un- 
der roof, a peck or two of lime, a bushel 
of gravel, and a load of sand or ashes, so 
that they can daily have access to these 
substances. 


ConTInvATION or Cows.—Ex- 


tract ofa letter from Mr. Calvin Burler, 


is intended to feed stalk and ear altogeth-| 


Piymouth, Connecticut, to the editor of 
the Cultivator :—* On the subject of keep-| 
ing cows in milk from year to year, ] have 
had some experience. . It is not true that 
cows kept constantly in miik, will, after a 
lapse of years, fail of their milk. This 
depends upon the nature and disposition 
of the cow for milk or fattening. I kept 
one in milk for five years constantly, and 
she increased in her milk every year, and 
it was almost impossible to dry her when 
I turned her to beef. I am now milking 
one for the third year, which neither 
gains nor fails in her milk, and I presume 
would not, should she be milked ten years. 
Iam milking another for the first year, 
which I presume, will continue to gain 
from year to year. My cows have been 
kept away from the bull, not spayed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


OF THE RATTLESNAKE.—A 
correspondent of the Charleston Evening 
Post mentions a rattlesnake that was found 
dead in the woods, near Georgetown, 
South Caroiina, which was seven feet long, 
had 73 rattles, and teeth an inch and a half 
in length. 


HARrpDSCRABBLE.—Thisis the name of an 


agricultural settleinent, on the waters of 


the Arkansas river, near the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. It consists of about 
twenty-five families of trappers and hunt- 
ers, who have built houses and devoted 
themselves to agriculture. They all have 
Indian wives of the Snake tribe, they 
being much preferred to the Indians of the 
plains, who are nearest to them. They 
raise considerable quantities of corn, which 


‘they trade to the Indians for furs, robes 


and other articles. The Indians parch 
the corn and bruise it and pound it into 
meal in skin bags and then make bread 
out of it. The settlers in Hardscrabble 
have no mills except a few indifferent 
hand mills, with which they grind their 
corn for their own use. These men are 
very expert riflemen, well practised in In- 
dian usages and warfare, and consider 
themselves fully competent to defend 
themselves against all the Indian tribes o 
that region, if they should be attacked by 
them. They live a rough, hard, roman- 
tic life, but are hospitable to those who 
visit them,or pass through their settlement. 
St. Louis New Era. : 
Cuina.—Joseph H. Weed, John R. Pe- 
ters, Jr. Esq., and their associate proprie- 


tors of the unique and splendid collections| 


of arts and antiquities, from the Celestial 
Empire, have purchased the old Grace 
Church property, 70 feet on Broadway 
and frouting 220 feet opposite Trinity 
Church grounds, which are to be regula- 
ted in classical style to correspond with 
the magnificent new church. The Mu- 
seum is to occupy the whole ground and 
to be constructed immediately. The me- 
chanical skill and scientific attainments of 
Mr. Peters will enable him to arrange the 
collection in the most appropriate manner. 
The public are much indebted to the en- 
terprise of these gentlemen for thus pre- 
Senting, accessibly to all classes, a com- 
plete view of the ancient and mighty 
empire, the customs and peculiarities of a 
people comprising nearly half the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and from among whom 
came many of the useful arts. Their non- 
intercourse of thousands of years is termi- 
nated, and we behold changes, and pros- 
pects of changes, the extent and effect of 
which tone can predict or compute.— 
Com. Adv. aa 


Ratrs.—The following poison- 
ous mixture was recommended by Hum- 
phrey Davy, as being cheap and tasteless, 
odourless and impalatable, and hence may 
be put with any substance which rats de- 
vour, without exciting their suspicion. It 
is merely a mixure of carbonate of barytes, 
with eight or ten times its weight of grease. 
It produces great thirst, and death imme- 
diately after drinking, thus preventing the 
animals going back to- their holes. To 
prevent accidents to dogs, cats and poul- 
try, itis spread inside of an iron vessel, 
hung with wire, bottom upwards, over a 


beam, just high enough for a rat to pass 


under easily. The writer says he has 
proved its efiicacy many years. 


| TEXT BOOKS.—A Manual of An- 

4 cient and Modern History, by W. Cooke Taylor, LL D. 

of Trinity College, Dubhn; revised, with an additional 

chapter on the United tates, by Prof. C. S. Henry, of the 

New York University—1 vol. 8vo. of 800 pages, $] 25, or 

portion separately bound, $1.25; do. Modern 


- — 


History of Civilization in Europe, from the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire to the French Revolution. By M. Guizot, 
with notes by C. S. Henry, D.D., 1 volume, 13mo.—91. 

Nearly ready—A Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Alexander Reid, M. A., with an introductien by Projessor} 
Reed, of the University of Pennsylvania —1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

Lectures on Modern History, by ‘Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
with an introduction and notes, by Prof. Reed, 1 vol. 12mo., 

Just published—History of Germany from the earttest pe- 
riod to the present time. GEO. 8S. APPLETON, 

Importer, Bookseller, and Publisher, 
june2l 148 Chestnut st., between 6th and 7th sis., Phila. 


NYAN'’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—IN TEN NUM- 
BERS.—The Presbyterian Board of Publication are, 
about publishing a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
to be comple‘ed in Ten Numbers, at 25 cents each, makin 
a royal ociavo volume of 554 pages, embellished with Fi 
teen splendid Engravings on Steel, and ‘Ten on Wood. 
The First Number will be:ready for sale about the Ist 
July. 
jens 21 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


UMMER BOARDING.—A few persons can be accom-| 

modated with Boarding, in a very pleasant situation, 

in Camden, New Jersey, near the Woodland, at the junction| 

of the New York and Woodbury Railroad, about ten mi- 
nutes walk from the Ferries, june 14— 31" 


NEW History oF THE ReFor- 
MATION, in three volumes 12mo, with Portraits of Lu 
ther, Melancthon, and Teizel. A new and beautiful edi 
tion, with all the Notesand References, and without “ alter- 
ations” or “omissions.” Price one dol!ar, in half cloth. 
Also a complete edition in one volume octavo. Price " 


cents. 

PapraL RomrF As IT 1s; by a Roman—with an Introdu 
tion by the Rev. W C. Brownlee, D. D—by the Rev L. 
Giustiniani, D. D., formerly a Roman Priest. Price 25 cts. 

"l'une ProTeEsTANT GIRL IN A FrencH NouNNERY, or the 
School Girl in France. “ ‘They have digged a pit to take 
me in; and hid snares for my feet.”—Jer. xviii. 22. Price 
25 cents. 

Nearly Ready—Micue.tet’s New Work on Auricular 
Confession and Direction—entitled * The Priest, the Woman, 
and the Family.” This work abounds in “eloquent indigna- 
tion, piquant portraits, historical traits, and subtle analysis,” 

Also—A History. or THe Seamuiess Rose or Jesus 
Curist, now preserved ia the Cathedral of Treves, to which 
is added an account of the MiracuLous Curses performed 
by the said Rube during its public exhibition, from the ]8th 
August to the 6th October, 1844—the whole being publish-' 
ed at Metz, with the approbation of the Archbishop of 
Treves. It will be remembered that upwards of a million 
of pilgrims and worshippers assemblec at ‘I'reves last Au- 
gust and October, and passed before this “ Holy Relic” in 
solemn procession. A faithful transiation of this authentic 
and curious book will be ready immediately. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
98 Chestnut street, Philadephia, second story. 

Cotporteurs WANTED, to whom a liberal discount 

will be made. jane 14 


NEW BOOK —Just published and for sale atthe store 

A of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, RiLis rrom 

THE FounTAlN oF WispoMm; or the Book of Proverbs arran- 

ed and illustrated ; by William M. Engies, D. D. 12mo. 
50 cents. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing A 

jane 14 Corner of Seventh and George ais. Philade. 


S W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Tear 
>. and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainut,.aad South-west corner of Arch and ‘Tenth sts.. 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality of 
Green and Black ‘Teas of the latest importations, by the 


chest, half chest, or small quantity, at tie lowest cash prices. 
‘old Government Java; genuine 
for pale low hy 


ehe 
Mocha, and Sumatra Cotlee, 


| 


ULIUS A. FAY'S : 
J fet RDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
the beautiful cou 


Jersey. been selected afier man 
careful inquiries and ‘much observation, and, for ~—. 
ject be itis central, and acces- 
sible from all points, being on ' t theronghfare be- 
tween Philadelphia and New from the 
latter city, and in a town remarkable for its healihfulness 
and rural scenery, and long famed for the moral, religious, 
and literary character of its inhabitants. I: is the intention 
of Mr. Fay to make this school one of commanding excel- 
lence. For this purpose every thing will be arranged with 
the design of advancing the physical, moral, and intellectual 
improvement of his pupils; and at the same time, also, their 
comfort and happiness will claim his particular attention. _ 
Having engaged in the profession of teaching as the one 
most congenial to his taste, and having pursued it steadily 
for the last twelve years, he hopes tu give entire sa‘isfaction 
to all parents who may place their suns under his care. 
Tuition, (including French,) board, washing, bedding, and 


fuel, per annum, peak 

Being unknown w a large portion of those upon whom he 
will depend for support, Mr. Fay deems it but just to him. 
self, — respectful to them, to submit the following testi- 
monials : 


From the late Dr. GrirFin, who resigned the Presidency of 
Williams College in 1836. 

“Julius A. Fay, who graduated at Williams College in 
1833, is a young gentleman of superior talents and oreo. 
ship. He sustains an excellent moral character. and is re- 
garded as aman of piety. He has been engaged in teach- 
ing with decided credit to himself, and I can recommend 
him to parents who may have sons to — nnder his charge, 

D. GRiFPIN, 
Late President of Williams College.” 

“ Newark, N. J., May 15, 1837.” rae 

From the Rev. Dr. Yromans, late President o ‘a 
College, Pennsylvania. 

“Mr. Julius A Fay, who is about to open a board 
school for boys in Elizabethtown, N. J., is a gentleman o 
stiperior qualifications for such a station. His talents, edu- 
cation, and experience in teaching, have secured for him 
the highest esteem of all who know him. Soon after leav- 
ing college he acquired a high reputation as Principal of a 
flourishing academy in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where 
he remained two and a half years. He afterwards songht 
the milder climate of New Jersey, and after having spent 
one year at the head of the thriving academy in Freehold, 
he removed to Baltimore, and opened a classical echoo! for 
boys, which has for nearly eight years reeeived its liberat 
P. nage from the most respectable families, and given the 

ighest satisfaction. 

“ He now goes to one of the most attractive spots in New 
Jersey, with unabated love for his favourite profession, with 
a high and merited reputation, and with a companion who 
is peculiarly fitted to make their house a delightful home for 
those committed to their care. His establishment, there- 
fore, can be confidently recommended to those who wish 
to place their em bran an agreeable and effectual system 
of instruction and‘discipline. J. W. YEomMANs, 

Philadelphia, February 25, 1845.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, Rector of St. Paul's Church, 
Baltimore, 

‘¢ My Dear Sir—I must acknowledge that the information 

of your design to remove to New Jersey, created some con- 


- flict in my mind, for although I cannot but rejoice in the 


extended means of success, and field of usefulness, of one 
who has hitherto so happily and honourably discharged his 
duty, neither can | refrain from lamenting that Baltimore is 
about to lose the benefit of your admirable institution. ‘The 
arrangements for the education of my own children were 
not such as to allow me much personal observation of your 
scho>l, but your care of others, in whom I was interested, 
an! some attendance at your examinations, but above all, 
decided public opinion, sustained through a number of years 
in its favour, assure me that your Academy will prove a 
most valuable accession to the city near which you are 
about to remove. Iam, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, E. Wyatt. 

“ Baltimore, Feb. 21st, 1845.” 

From the Hon. Hut, of Massachusetts. 

“ Dear Sir—Your favour of the Ist inst. was duly receiv- 
ed, by which I learn your intention of commencing a Voard- 
ing School. The very gratifying improvement of my son 


and other pupils while under your care in Berkshire, justi- © 


fies my ardent wish for your success in the undertaking, and 
if a formal recommendation is necessary, it will gratify me 
to give it. ‘his letter may perhaps answer the same pur- 
. Yours, truly, Georce HULL. 
Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 10th, 1844.” 
From the Hon, Joszrn F. Ranpoipn, of New Jersey. 

“ Dear Sir—I am happy to learn that you a.e about re- 
moving your School to Klizabethtown, in this state. New 
Jersey is in want of good teachers and as | know trom the 
improvement made by my son whilst under your care, that 
there are lew, if any, better than yourself, I have no doubt 
but your settlement at Elizabethtown will prove alike bene- 
ficial to yoursel{f and the community. Yours, 

“Joszrpn RANDOLPH. 
“ New Brunswick, Jan. 23d, 1845.” 
“From Dr. J, 11. McCutton, of Baltimore. 
“Mr. J. A. Fay has been for six years past engaged in the 


education of my son in Greek, Latin, and the plamerbranch- — 


es of Mathematical science. I have every reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the capacity as well as the mode of teaching 
adupted by Mr. Fay, which suitably combines the directin 
and instructing powers of the teacher with the agencies of 
the pupil, excited to make efforis fur his own immediate 
improvement. 

* Mr. Fay’s discipline is sufficiently strict, though concili- 
atory,and I know of none to whom, both as a teacher and 
gentleman, I would sooner entrust my own child or recom- 
mend to my friends. J. H. McCution. 

“ Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1845,” 

From the Hon, Davip Stewart, of Baltimore. 

‘* My Dear Sir—On the eve of your departure from this 
city, | esteem it no less your right than my duty that I 
should affurd a candid and cordial testimony of my appre- 
bation for your services in your honourable profession as @ 
teacher of youth. Iam not performing a mere ceremony in 
declaring that your personal filness fur your employment, 
and your gn of education, entitle you in an emiment de- 
gree to public patronage. | speak the language of a father 
who has been happy to realize, in the intellectual advance- 
mentof his sons, the excellence of their tutor; and I can 
confidently recommend you tv all parenis who Jesire to 
place under the most efficient supervision the morals and 
the minds of their children. I am, my dear sir, with true 
respect, your friend and servant, David STEWART. 

* Baltimore, Feb. 8, 1845,” 

Circulurs, containing further information and testimonials, 
can be obtained by calling on Mr. Fay, or addressing him 
through the post-office. 


Rererences.—Rev. Dr. Murray, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, Rev. Dr. Knox, Rev. Dr. Baird, Hon. J; 
Philips Phenix, New York ; Rev. Willis Lord, Hon. E. J. 
Morris, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, Rev. S. P. 
Hill, Rev. J. G. Hamner, Rev. Edwin Dorsey, M. D, Hon, 
J P. Kennedy, C. C. Jamison, isq., Messrs. Armstrong & 
Berry, Baltimore ; Rev. Septimus ‘T'uston, Washington ; Rev. 
J. N. Danforth, Alexandria; Kt. Rev. Dr. Johns, Hon. W. 
C. Rives, Virginia. may 2% 


JT OLLER ACADEMY.—It is believed that few Semina- 

4 ries in the country possess such ample means of instruc- 
tion as Loller Academy, situated in Hathorough, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania. Every opportunity which 
the student need desire for improvement, is here placed be- 
fore him. ‘The chastening ,influence of ihe sexes upon each 
other, is happily blended with sound mental and moral 
discipline. ‘I‘he subscriber unites long experience with un- 
turing zeal in his profession, in endeavouring to sustain the 
high reputation of this time honoured Insutution. A tho- 
rough preparation for college or business, and strict atien- 
tion to the formation of habits, will be as fully secured asin 
the more expensive schools, Stage coaches daily pass te 
and from Philadelphia, which is but fifteen miles dis:ant. 

The summer term will commence on the l4th of April. 
Expenses per quarter, for board, tuition, books, and station- 
ery $28 in advance. | 
 ReEFERENCES.—Rev. Dr. William A. McDowell, Rev. M. 
B. Hope, Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. J. P. Engles, Hon, Cal- 
vin Blythe, Ovid F. Johnson, Esq., Philadelphia. 

march 29—3m* SAMUEL CROSSGROVE, Principal. 


H* RY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 

Published by BargincTon & LlaswELu, 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive ut 
the sterling value of the work: | 

“ [| kcow of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with ferventand deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘Tne mind of the author seems not only to have been 


imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 


with thom.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 
“'The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated 


to render those v'ho read it wiser and beiter.”—Rev. Dr. 


S. H. Cone. 

* ft is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— Dr. 
Dodu ridge. may 26—45—ly 


EW POST OFFICE LAW.—Thin French Letter Pa- 
r, of superior quality, suitable for the new Post 
fav. Just received and for sale low by 
LlIOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationers, 
No. 108 Chesinat street, Philadelphia. 


ERIES No. IL—NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
OF CHILDREN'S TRACTS.—Just published by the 
American Sunday School Union. Series No. 1I1., of twen- 
ty-four attractive little books, of four pages each, with a 
a neat and apprupriate cut. Six ror aCrntT. The follow- 
ing are the titlesof this series. The titles of No. 1, were 
given in our last. 
All the World on Stilts —Signs.—Fourth Commandment 
Broken.—Little Jane.—A Deed of Love.—The Lurking 
Enemy, or the Safest Place in the Cage—The Groce: 
Ruined Him.—Harvest Close upon Seed-time —What is 
fora Child to Know the Scriptures.—Going Apprentice.— 
Pull it up by the Root.—The Fish which rowan Money 
to Christ—Daily Mercies.—Death of Little ry.—The 
Fruitless Fig Tree or New Year's Thonghts—The Great 
Cana’, or all Have Something to do.—The Bible is True. 
The Home Made Boy.—The Baby is with God.— The Wise 
Man.—The Traveller's Prayer.—Give us this day our Daily 
Bread.—The Flower Beds —Parentai Anxiety. 
For sale at the Depository, No. 146 Chestnat st. Philad. 
mays 
AL & MitcHELy, Dentists, respect- 
fully inform their friends and the pablic, that they 
have removed to No. 54 South Eleventh street, above Chest- 
nut, Philadelphia, where they are prepared to manufacture 
and insert Artificial ‘Teeth on the most improved principles, 
and to attend to all the branches of their profession. 
They refer to Wm. Harrie, M. D., 8. McCleilan, M. D., 
and R. M. Patterson, M. D Philadelphia. may 24—6t 


ar TEAS, &c.—J ust received, a general assortment 
of iresh new crop Green and Black ‘l'ea, some. of which 
are of extra fine —- Serf Hyson and Black Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souehong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents, This is much the best Teaever 
sold by the subseriber at the same price. Fifty half chess 


‘may 31 


of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 37h cia. | 


by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnali 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery rs wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully pac for the 
SIMON COLTON, 

N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadel phia. 

as bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 

can se 


in New. York, i them as low as can be had at 
wholesale or retail store in the city. s&s. C. 
may 10—1f | 
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